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K SSxenec COUNTY....Jn Probate 
second 


Monday of 


held at Augusta, on 

v , 1886. e y 

JOHN GOWELL, Executor of the last will and 
testament of SAMUEL Woop, late of A in 
said county, deceased, having age een his final ac- 
count as Executor of sald will for allowance : 

ORDERED: That notice gi 
weeks successively prior Re the second Monday of 
beweee yd i in - M ; Farmer, a per 
printed in Augusta, that persons inte: may 
attend at a l’robate Court then to be held at A 
ta, and show cause, if any, why. same ot 
be allowed. 8 8. WEBSTER, 

Attest: Howarp OWEN, Register. 
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HELEN S. ROBINSON, widow of Joseru E. Ron. 


INSON, late of Augusta, in said county, 5 
having presented her application for al out 
of the personal estate of said deceased : 





ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 


weeks successively, in the Maine Farmer, printed 
in Augusta, in said county, that all persons interest- 
ed may attend at a Probate Court to be held at Au- 
gusta, on the second Monday of December nex: 
and show cause, if any they have, why the prayer o 
said petition should not be granted. 


H. 5. WEBSTER, Judge. 


Ne IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the subserib- 
4 


er has been duly appointed Administratrix on 


the estate of WILLIAM L. LANE, late of Readfleld, 
in the Couaty of Kennebec, deceased, Intestate, ai 

has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 
directs: All persons, therefore, having demands 
against the estate of said deceased are desired to ex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 
said estate are requested to make immediate pay- 
ment to LOTTLE GILMAN LANE. 


Nov. 9, 1885. 
YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the subseri- 


aN ber has been duly appointed Executrix of the 
last will and testament of SAMUEL GUILD, late of 
Augusta, in the County of Kennebec, deceased, tes- 
tate, and has undertaken that trust by giving bond 
as the law directs: 
demands against the estate of said deceased, are de- 
sired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all in- 
| debted to said estate are requested to make immedi- 
ate payment to . 


| persons, therefore, having 


ROXANA E. GUILD. 
1" 


Nov. 9, 1885. 





fore, having demands against the estate of said de. 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for settle- 
| ment; and all indebted to said estate are requested 
| to make immediate pay ment to 


THOMAS ELDRED. 

ha 

TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the subseri- 
ber has been duly appointed Administratrix 


Nov. 9, 1885. 


with the will annexed, on the estate of [satan RoB- 
| BINS, late of Vassalboro’ in the County of Kennebec, 
| deceased, testate, and has undertaken that trust by 

giving bond as the law directs All persons, there- 
| fore, having demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; 
and al! indebted to said estate are requested to make 
| immediate payment to 


JUDITH ROBBINS. 
1* 


Novy. 9, 188 


* ENNEBEC COUNTY ....Jn Probaie Court, at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of November, 
1880. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 

‘stament of CINDARILLA C, CotT- 

TLE, late of Mt. Vernon, in sati county, deceased, 
having been presented for probate 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 





| weeks successively prior to the second Monday of 


December next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend ata Court of Probate, then to be holden at 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the said in- 
strument should not be proved, approved and al- 
lowed, as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. H. 8. WEBSTER, Judge. 
Attest: HOWARD OWEN, Register. wl 
* ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of November, 


1886. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of MARGARET S. CUTH- 
BERT, late of Augusta, in said county, deceased, 
having been presented for probate 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be_given_ three 
wecks successively prior to the second Monday of 
December next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at 
Augusta, and show cause, ifany, why the said in- 
strument should riot be proved, approved and al- 
owed, as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. ll. 8. WEBSTER, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp OWEN, Register. a 
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-ELVAAR. 


CONSUMPTION bas been cur- 
ed times without number by the time- 
ly use of Downs’ Elixir. It will cure 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 
Lung Fever, and all diseases of the 
Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 
other remedies fail. "or ssle by all dealers, 
EEYRY, JONSON & LORD, Prop’, Burlington, Vt. 
HEEBNER’S 
RAILWAY HORSE POWER 


—wWITH PATENT— 


Level Tread and Speed Regulator. 








] 
HEEBNER’S LITTLE GIANT 4 


Threshing Machine 


Will thresh and clean more grain or grass seed than 
any other machine of the same size ever made. It 
has an iron cylinder and concave, with steel teeth, 
patent duster, which sucks in the dust ng! from 
the feeder. Self-adjusting wind regulator for the 
fan. 

Drag and Cireular Saw Machine. The Union 


Feed and Ensilage Cutter. Made only by 
| 2stf HEE 


OAN. 


EBNER & 3ONS, 
86 Union St., Portland, Me. 
aa-Send for Catalogue. 





Sawing Made Easy. 








| DYKES BEARD ELIXIR orm e yeep, 
Paid 





50 Chromo or25Hidden name Cards, name op, 10c- 
SamplesAterme,tc. CrownPtgCo.,Northford,Ct. 
Streow 


Pure POLAND CHINA 
SWINE,bred and forsale 
by RUFUS PRINCE, 8o- 
Turner, Me. 1 
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Mr. Geo. F. Wixon of this city, raised the 
past season 15 pumpkins weighing 360 Ibs., 
from one seed that came from Washington, 
Dp. C. 

Mr, Editor; 1 would like to be informed 
through the columns of your paper how to 
tan a sheepakiai with the wool on; also, the 
best method of cleansing and dyeing the 
same. NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


er 

Farmers’ Institutes have been arranged 
by the Board of Agriculture as follows: 
At Belmont, Thursday, Dee, 10, at King- 
field, Winter Hall, Thursday, Dee. 24, and 
Orrington, Tuesday, Dec. 29. A full dele- 
gation of the members of the Board will be 
present at each meeting. 

Mr. Franeis Barnes, Houlton, from the 
Aroostook Agricuitural Society, has been 
elected a member of the State Board of Ag- 
ricultare to sueceed Mr. Edward Wiggin, 
whose term expires with thepresent year. 
Mr. Barnes will make an earnest and effi- 
efent member. 





The annual meeting of the State Grange 
is to be held in this city, opening December 
15th, and continuing three days. The ses- 
sion will be one of unusual interest, and a 
Jarge attendance of Patrons from every 
section of the State will be drawn together 
on the oceasion. 


A sample of wheat from India was ex- 
hibited in Chicago last week. Wheat of 


ewhich this was a sample sold in England 


Sept. 22, for eighty-nine cents a bushel. 
The lateat wheat crop of India has been es- 
timated at 286,000,000 bushels. ‘The quanti- 
ty of wheat exported from that country is 
increasing from year to year, and already 
menaces the American wheat crop in for- 
eign markets. 


Through the courtesy of E. F. Ladd, 
assistant chemist, we have received the re- 
port of the New York Experiment Station 
for the year 1884, @ document of over 400 
pages, and containing a detailed record of 
the work of the station in all its depart-] 
ments for the time specified. .Appended to 
the volume fs a series of plates represent- 
ing the ear, and cross sections of the same, 
of the principal varieties of corn grown 
among us, a study of which has claimed a 
share of the attention of the station during 
the year. A vast amount of work has been 
carried on by the station. 








G. W. Farlee writes to the Country Gen- 
tleman, Nov. 5: Yesterday and to-day I 
have personally tested the yield of my 
whole herd of Jerseys for cream, for twen- 
ty-four hours, and I find it preciselys 334, 
per eent.; that is, three cans of milk gave 
me one ean of cream. The milk is set in a 
Cooley creamery for twelve hours before 
creaming; water temperature about 40°. 
My cattle have been on winter rations for 
ten days, viz., the daily allowance per head 
being 1'g¢ bushels of ensilage, four quarts 
of corn meal, eight quarts of wheat bran 
and six pounds of hay. The cows average 
four months in calf. 





At the Dairy Show just closed at the Ex- 
position building, Chicago, Messrs. Smiths, 
Powel] & Lamb of Syracuse, N. Y., won 
the following prizes on butter made from 
the milk of their herd of registered Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle: Best package of but- 
ter of not less than fifty pounds, the pre- 
mium to be divided pro rata among all the 
entries scoring eighty-five or more points, 
in proportion to the amount each may 
score, $200, having sixty-five competitors. 
Special of $50 offered by the DeLaval Sep- 
arator Company for the best tub of not less 
than fifty pounds, having thirty-eight com- 
petitors. Package butter made in New 
York State, $10 first premium ; also second 
premium on best five prints of one pound 
each, $10, twenty-four competing. 


Editor of the Maine Farmer: Tama young 
farmer, and as I am a subscriber to the 
Maine Farmer, 1 would like to ask some 
questions through your columns. I have 
a colt six months old, | weaned him when 
he was five months old. I have been giving 
him a few oats ever since I took him off the 
mare. I want to give him all the oats he 
will stand. I would like to inquirg how 
many it will do to give him, and also what 
the effect would be if I should give him too 
many? I would like to inquire if plaster is 
a paying fertilizer when used as a top dress- 
ing for grass; when is the best time to 
apply it and how much to the acre? I wish 
you would lay these two questions before 
the many readers of the Farmer. I would 
like to hear them talked upon by those who 
have had experience in such matters. 

Pittsfield. S. H. A. 





As an illustration of the “reform” intro- 
duced into the affairs of the seed division of 
the Department of Agriculture, we copy 
the following directions which accompany 
each package of lawn grass seed sent out: 

“First properly grade the surface; ma- 
nure heavily ; plow deeply, and harrow in 
& quantity of rich loam or well rotted ma- 
nure. Continue harrowing and rolling al- 
ternately until the surface is thoroughly 
fine and mellow. If preferable, as a top 
dressing, harrow in lightly, just before 
sowing the seed, 11g pounds of pure bone 
flour to the square rod, or an equal amount 
of the best superphosphate. One pound of 
lawn grass seed is sufficient for a plat five 
by fourteen paces, or sow not less than fifty 
pounds to the acre. Sow at least twice as 
thickly for a lawn as for a meadow. South 
of the fortieth degree of latitude the seed 
may be advantageously sown in September 
and October. North of this line spring 
seeding is recommended. Brush in the 
seed and use the roller. For a perfect car- 
pet-like lawn, frequent mowing and rolling 
is indispensable.” ° 

The twelfth annual session of the Nation- 
al Butter, Cheese and Egg Association, re- 
cently held at Chicago, was largely devoted 
to the dairy interests of the country, and 
many of the papers read, and much of the 
discussion, was upon the matter of imita- 
tion and fradulent butter. The coutitry 
seems wide awake and determined upon 
this matter, and the manufacturers engaged 
inthe business of making and selling it, 
have got something to do to maintain the 
business against the odds that are being 
arrayed againstthem. Many valuable facts 
were drawn out at this meeting which we 
shall from time to time lay before the 
readers of the Farmer. Commissioner Col- 
man of the Department of Agriculture gave 
4 list of the numerous patents that had been 
taken out for the manufacture of various 
compounds and counterfeits of butter. 
Among the list of ingredients named by the 
patentees were tallow, lard, cottonseed oil, 
olive oil, sesame oil, cheap fats and oils, all 
kinds of fats and oils, borax, bicarbonate 
of soda, glycerine, nitric acid, pepsin, salt- 
petre, boracie acid, benzoic acid, caustic 
Soda, corn starch, cooked flour, sal soda, 
mustard oil, ground slippery elm bark and 
‘any other substances. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


While in Boston, in attendance on the 
meeting of the National Grange we im- 
proved the opportunity to visit the annual 
Chrysanthemum Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at their hall’ on Tre- 
mont street. The exhibition was magnificent. 
.We were not before aware of the extent to 
Which florists had carried the multiplica- 
“on of varieties of this beautiful late bloom- 
ing flower, nor of the perfection they had 
reached in its growth. ‘The show was 
larger than ever before in the history of 
the Society, and the number of varieties 
Was said to be more than had ever before been 
collected together in one place in this 
country. 

The upper hall was filled with plants, 
literally covered with bloom, and in appar- 
ently countless variety of size, shade and 
habit of growth, and all arranged with 
that skill and good taste which their long 
€xperience has cultivated to a high degree, 
and which their ample facilities afford op- 
portunity to display. The seene was one 
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Dr. N. P, Walcott, attracted deserved at- 


tention, and was awarded a first class cer- 
tificate of merit. A large collection of or- 
chids occupied the rear of the hall and 
attracted the attention of those interested 
in this class of curious, but otherwise unat- 
tractive plants. 

A large display of cut blossoms and new 
seedlings were shown in the lower hall, 
along with a fine collection of late fruits 
and vegetables. 

In the fruit the exhibition was of plates 
and not of collections. Although not ex- 
tensive, yet this exhibition afforded an op- 
portunity, gladly improved, of studying 
the methods of showing fruit adopted by 
this old and wealthy society. The method 
of displaying, and the precise order of ar- 
rangement are well worthy of study by 
societies and individuals having charge of 
fruit exhibitions. Our own sotiety has 
introduced many good features in the ar- 
rangement of its exhibitions, but there is 
still chance for improvement. The fruit 
was all shown on platters, and large 
enough to display the twelve specimens 
making up the sample without piling one 
upon another. They were all placed in 
their natural position of stem upward. 
The order of arrangement was exact. Each 
kind was laid by itself. The first prize 
plate was placed at the head, with the 
second and third in order, and all other 
plates of the same kind by their side. 
This rule was observed with every variety 
on exhibition, and the effect was admirable. 
The visitor can readily comprehend what 
the exhibition discloses, and do it without 
a vexatious delay in searching for what he 
is after. 

The varieties of pears were the Duchess, 
Bon de Jersey, Beurre d’ Anjon, Comice, 
Vicar and other late keeping varieties. 
The specimens were very large and fine, 
and altogether better than we are in the 
way of showing at our exhibitions. It is 
conceded of course, that Massachusetts ex- 
cels us in growing pears. 

The apples were of the common winter 
varieties and were as inferior as the pears 
were excellent. There was hardly a per- 
fect sample among them, and they were 
destitute of that high color, and that gloss 
and beautiful finish which characterizes 
Maine apples. Neither were they large for 
show fruit, while some varieties were quite 
inferior. The Roxbury Russets bore no 
comparison to the great, fat, perfect fruit 
grown in such quantities in Maine orchards 
the past season. The same may be said of 
the Kings and the Tallman Sweets. It is a 
fact noted at exhibitions many times be- 
fore that Massachusetts and Connecticut 
winter apples are not as perfect as those 
grown in Maine. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
is doing a great work. A spring exhibi- 
tion is held in March, a rose and: straw- 
bery exhibition in June, the annual fruit, 
flower and vegetable exhibition in Septem- 
ber, the chrysanthemym show in November, 
and weekly prize exhibitions every Satur- 
day, from July to September. Last 
winter a series of public meetings were 
held for the reading of essays and for the 
discussion of horticultural topics. Infor- 
mation of great value, and from the high- 
est authorities among us is thus drawn out 
and given to the public. A volume con- 
taining the transactions of the society in 
full is published annually. 


Sorghum Sugar. 

The National Sugar Growers’ Association 
is jubilant over the result of experiments 
in sugar-making from sorghum, carried on 
the past autumn by the Department of Ag- 
riculture through Prof. Wiley, its chemist. 
The sugar-making has been carried on at 
Ottawa, Kansas. The method employed is 
entirely different from that heretofore used 
in all the work with sorghum, being the 
same as that which has been pursued in the 
extraction of the sugar from beets in France 
and Germany. The method is what is 
known as the diffusive process, and em- 
ploys heat and water for washing out the 
saccharine matter from the cane in place 
of the old crushers and rollers. By the 
diffusion process fully 99 per cent. of the 
sugar in the cane has been obtained, where 
by the old process only from 50 to 60 per 
cent. could be extracted. Another im- 
provement was introduced in the purifica- 
tion of the product. This is known as the 
carbonization process. The liquid as soon 
as extracted is subjected to an injection of 
carbonic acid gas which immediately pre- 
cipitates all impurities, leaving a fine arti- 
cle of sugar. ‘These new methods are ap- 
plicable to the Louisiana sugar cane as well 
as to the sorghum. Commissioner Colman 
claims that the success of the new process 
will establish the sugar industry in this 
country on a syccessfu] basis, and will add 
inestimably to the wealth of the nation. 
Prof. Wiley has been sent to Europe to 
study the working of these processes as 
applied to beets, with a view to work ona 
larger scale. The members of the National 
Sugar Growers’ Association are confident 
that success in sugar manufacture is now 
assured. 








Silos, 

The method of preserving fodder in silos 
has now been in use to a considerable ex- 
tent for several years’ among practical 
farmers. During this time there has been 
a close study made by scientific men of the 
changes which take place in the fodder 
thus stored, and there has been, also, much 
experimentation in a practical way of the val- 
ue of this fodder in feeding. ‘Through these 
investigations there is now a better knowl- 
edge of the matter than when a limited use 
of it gave rise to the many extravagant 
claims as to its value which were put forth 
by interested or over enthusiaséic parties. 

Arrangements have have been made by 
the State Board of Agriculture to give this 
subject a place at one of the farmers’ insti- 
tutes to be held the coming winter, and to 
lay before our farmers the latest knowledge 
on the subjeet, brought down to the pres- 
ent time. To aid in this direction a lecture 
has been secured from Maj. N. E. Alvord 
of Houghton Farm, New York, who has 
experimented in its use, for the purpose of 
determining its value, more than any other 
man in this country. After these many 
years of work there is definite knowledge 
gained, and it is the aim of the Board to 
lay this before our farmers. Other ex- 
perimenters will be present and aid in the 
discussion of the subject. 

It is not yet decided where this meeting 
will be held, but due notice will be given, 
that all farmers interested in this matter 
may attend. 

Niagara Grapes. 

Agents are now selling the Niagara 
grape, and, of course, as is the case with all 
new varieties, at a price much above what 





common varieties are sold for. This grape | - 


has not been tested in Maine, having been 
held in the hands of a few individuals and 
grown by them ina locality much better 
adapted to grape culture than is our State. 


Clover hay, 





Loss from Cooking Food. 


At the New York Experiment Station 
during the last summer, Mr. E. F. Ladd, 
the assistant chemfSt, and our valued cor- 
respondent, devised and carried out an 
investigation into the effect of cooking cat- 
tle foods. The results of the investigations 
are given in a recent bulletin from the 
station. 

A chemical examination of clover hay 
and of corn meal showed an actual loss of 
nutritive material from the process of 
cooking. This loss was in that portion of 
of the food known as the albuminoid or 
nitrogenous material. 

Digestion experiments for the purpose of 
testing the comparative digestibility of raw 
and cooked food were also carried on. In 
this work an artificial digestion fluid was 
used, formed with scale pepsin. To test 
the accuracy of the work, duplicate “trials 
were made which showed only a slight va- 
riation in the different tests. The following 
table shows the per cent. of albuminoid di- 
gested in these experiments : 

. Per cent. of albuminoid digested. 








In raw food. | In cookec 
Clover hay, 67.65 83.27 
Corn meal, 638.63 60.53 
Corn meal, 72.58 6.17 


It is thus seen that, while there is an 
actual loss of albuminoid by cooking, the 
albuminoid of the cooked food is not so di- 
gestible as of the raw food. This is made 
plain inthe following table, showing the 
amount digested of each kind to the 100 
pounds of food. 


Albuminoid digested. Loss by 
Lbs. per 100 Ibs. of the food, | cooking. 
Raw. Cooked. Ibs. 

76Al 


9.33 2.19 
Corn meal, fresh, 8.47 6.81 1.66 
Corn meal, old, 7.562 6.236 1.32 





A loss then in the material itself and a 
reduction of the percentage digestible 
would seem to settle the question in the 
negative. The question, however, may 
arise whether artificial digestion trials, in 
any respect, may claim to represent actual 
digestion as carried on by the organs of an- 
imals. As testimony on this point the bul- 
letin gives, for comparison, the results of 
German trials of the digestibility of feeding 
stuffs, as follows, and claims that the 
comparison shows the artificial digestion 
trials as worthy of confidence : 


German trials. Average. 
Red clover hay, 60 
Meadow hay, medium, 56 
Maize fodder, very good, 73 
Linseed cake, 87 
Oata, 87 
Peas, 38 


N. Y. Station, Artificial digestion. 


Clover hay, 57.65 
Hay, 49.23 
Fodder corn, ordinary, 63.50 
Linseed meal, 89.47 
Ground oats 81.90 
Pea meal, 88.69 


The feeding experiments carried on at our 
State College for nine years, with pigs, it 
will be recollected, resulted in showing 
that cooked corn meal was not as valuable 
for the growing of pigs as was the raw. 
These experiments, and the investigations 
at the New York Experiment Station, 
though on different lines of work, all con- 
verge at the same point and, to the extent 
of their reliability, go to prove there isa 
loss from the cooking of food. 


Turner Grange. 

At the last regular meeting of the 
Turner Grange Brother R. P. Thompson 
of Jay, favored the occasion with a 
lecture on the subject, “A Northern 
Man in Florida.” Bro. Thompson spent 
last winter in Florida, and the description 
of his experiences while there, gave 
his impressions of this now somewhat fa- 
mous winter resort. His cool and candid 
judgment and good common sense enabled 
him to see through all the speculative rep- 
resentations and false coloring, and see the 
country as itis. ‘The earnest and straight- 
forward style in which he speaks, carries 
with it a confidence on the part of his 
hearers in what he is saying. The lecture 
was full of interest all through, and was 
highly enjoyed by all present. 

Now that the winter season is approach- 
ing, bringing with it more of leisure than 
wide-awake farmers find in the busier sea- 
son of summer, the members of this 
Grange are preparing for a series of inter- 
esting and profitable meetings, and are put- 
ting forth an effort to thisend. The result 
of this fidelity to the work Is having a good 
effect. Several applications for member- 
ship were presented at the last meeting 
and others are to follow. The way to have 
a good Grange is to go to work and make 
what you want. 





Farmers and Brain Power. 


The Scottish Agricultural Gazette, pub- 
lished at Edingburg, Scotland, expresses 
ideas broad enough to go around the world. 
While the charge of non-reading farmers 
does not apply in all cases, there is nowhere 
but more brains would be an additional 
power to success: Some people imagine 
that farming requires very little outlay of 
brain power: but this is a great mistake. 
“I honestly believe,” said one, who is him- 
self a successful agriculturist, “that the 
farmer who will! work his brains till noon, 
and his hands the balance of the day, will 
outstrip him who rises at five. and"toils till 
nine at night.” Our most successful farm- 
ers are not those who work hardest at man- 
ual labor; they work, nevertheless, with all 
their energies. None are exempt from 
labor; but in all it is not equally well ap- 
plied and directed. If we take any two 
men, physically equal, the one will accom- 
plish most who excels in brain power. 
Therefore, let that small enclosure within 
his own skull be cultivated as assiduously 
and as carefully by the farmer as is his 
choicest crop. Whatever farming may 
have been in the past, the time has come 
when the highest intelligence is demanded 
as a necessary qualification on the part of 
the agriculturist. 

Book-farming, however, is decried, and 
‘farmers are not a reading class.” We, 
on our part, neither under-rate the practi- 
cal knowledge, nor over-rate the importance 
of the scientific study of farming. The one 
is needful to the other, and science is futile 
if it does not help practice to do its work 
better and cheaper. But there is one great 
want in most of our farm-houses, and that 
is the almost entire absence of agricultural 
literature, both in book and _ periodical 
form. The volumes one most expects to 
see ona farmer's table are generally con- 
spicuous by their absence; and, will it be 
believed, there is many a farmer who does 
not take in an agricultural newspaper. 
Boys and girls grow up on the farm, and 
spend those years which will so mugh in- 
fluence their lives without ever once being 
led to realize the momentousness of what 
is before them. They grow up, too, without 
a taste for reading, and so miss a never 
failing source of me yor te not to speak of 
mental culture a refinement. or all 
this, the want of suitable books and papers 
on the farmhouse table is to be blamed. 
The bodily toilers comes in thoroughly 
wearied, and often with a longing for re- 
laxation of some kind; but there is no pa- 
per, and no interesting volume that they 
can turn to, and so they live witnin them- 
selves, as it were, and, in too many cases, 
sleep away their existence. 

But just let the young farmer think for a 
moment of the forces, the properties, prin- 


ciples, influences, the mal n won and | Pigs 


undeveloped—withwhich he must come in 
contact and understand if he would succeed. 


need of a wider range of knowledge 
then & eee & oe any other busi- 
ness. A’ need not prove the un- 
varying round monotonous life it is 
often said to be; for every tion on 
the farm is an incentive C Zot ent 
stimulant to thought. Men of one idea can- 
not succeed in and engaged 


if 
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The Work of the Green Leaves. 


As I watched from my window the other 
day the waving in the wind of the leaves of 
a poplar that had pushed up its plume-like 
top above the silver maples around it in the 
young grove in my back yard, I fell to 
a on the wonderful operations that 
those leaves were carrying on, and not they 
alone, but every spear of grass as well in 
the lawn beneath, and I thought of the vast 
importance of those operations to the farm- 
er. No whirr or clank or machinery ac- 
companies this work; as the farmer walks 
through his fields of corn on a bright sum- 
mer day it is going on most busily all 
around him, but no sound of it will come to 
his ear, however closely he may listen for 
it. Yet upon its continuance day by day 
while the sun shines not only all his gains 
but even the existence of the whole animal 
creation depends. He may vex himself as 
he will over the pressing practical questions 
of his business, how and when he shall 
plough and manure, and plant and reap, 
and how he shall best niwmage his crops so 
that while his farm loses none of its fer- 
tility he shall gain something to lay out for 
his own comfort, or lay up for that old age 
whieh he as well as others must provide 
for; but let him plan ever so wisely, it will 
all amount to nothing without the help of 
this green plant substance which he never 
thinks to look upon as really working for 
him, but only as a promise of so much fod- 
der for his cattle or of so much corn or 
wheat to sell. 

Each leaf and spear of grass is a real 
laboratory where chemical changes are 
carried on, some of which the chemist with 
his utmost skill and endeavor has thus far 
in vain attempted to bring about; and so 
much of them as he can accomplish is done 
in such a roundabout, violent way, in strik- 
ing contrast with the direct and quiet course 
of the work in the leaf, that he has no 
reason to be proud of it. One of the be- 
ginnings of this work is the buildings up of 


grains of starch out of water and carbonic 


acid; and it is a remarkable beginning, be- 
cause the gap is such a wide one between 
the product and the materials from which 
itis made; on the one hand we have the 


organized starch grain, having one shape 


in the cells of the kernel of corn, another 
in wheat, another in the potato, and so on 
through the whole list of starch-yielding 
plants, and a substance of the greatest im- 
portance as a food or fodder constituent of 
the crops of the farm; on the other hand 
there are the lifeless and formless water 
and the poisonous carbonic acid gas—for- 
tunately present in the atmosphere in far 
too small proportion to do any harm, but 
poisonous still, as many a fatal descent into 
a well has given proof of. It is an old say- 
ing that nature makes no leaps; but there is 
certainly a long leap here. 

This first step in the work is a remarkable 
one, too, because there seems to be so little 
material for the work; there is, of course, 
an abundant supply of water. but all the 
carbonic acid used is taken from the atmos- 
phere, although there is less than five 
pounds of this kind of vegetable building 
material in 10,000 pounds of air. Ten tons 
of green corn fodder, containing about 
1,120 pounds of carbon, would require over 
4,000 pounds of carbonic acid to supply this 
carbon; such a draft would completely ex- 
haust the carbonic acid ina layer of air 
2,500 feet high; as vegetation, would stop 
growing freely long before the carbonic 
acid was all used up, a stratum of air much 
higher than that would be necessary to 
make a good corn crop. But this quantity 
of carbon is not all needed at once: only a 
portion must be furnished each day, as the 


crop grows; supposing the period of 
growth, from the time that it appears above 


the ground till it is harvested, to be eighty 
days, then fifty pounds of carbonic acid 
must be supplied per day; but in a stratum 
of air five feet deep over an acre of ground 


there are less than ten pounds of the sub- 


stance. 


If it were not for the constant circulation 
that goes on among the constituents of the 


atmosphere, in virtue of which the instant 


a particle of any one of these constituents 


is removed, whether it be carbonic acid or 


anything else, other particles of the same 
kind rush in from the surrounding supply 
to fill its place, and for the wind, which is 
so rarely still and is ever bringing new and 
fresh supplies of air within the reach of 


even the smallest and humblest plant, it 
would fare hard with our corn crop; and 


much harder yet with crops of more mod- 


est growth, which would speedily starve, 


were not all the carbonic acid that they re- 


quire brought down to them, within a foot 
or less of the surface of the ground. It is 
easy to believe the statement that in a field 
surrounded by thick woods, and where, 
consequently, the air is rarely stirred by 
breezes, some crops will not grow as well 
as in more open = oper 

But this carbonie acid is not simply taken 


into the plant and stored away in some of 


its multitudinous little chambers; carbonic 
acid, itself a gas, is made up of the solid 
element carbon and the gas oxygen, the 
former familiar enough to all us as common 


charcoal, the latter as the life-giving con- 


stituent of the atmosphere ; the plant wants 
ja 4 the carbon, with which in conjunction 
with water, to build up its thousands on 
thousands of cell chambers to be filled with 
starch, sugar, fats, albuminoids, all of no 
less importance to the plant itself in which 
they are first produced, than to us who are 
so absolutely dependent on the vegetable 


kingdom for all the materials wherewith to 


feed the inner and clothe the outer man. 
This separation of the carbon from the 


oxygen, the chemist can bring about in the 


laboratory only with much difticulty—only 
by bringing to bear on the gas some of the 


most powerful agents at his command, as- 


sisted by a strong heat: And finally, when 
he has got his carbon, he can no more work 
it into a cell-wall or a grain of starch than 
he can build a railroad to the moon. But 
let the sunlight fall upon a green leaf, a 
few rays of the light and a little carbonic 


acid are absorbed, and with the co-opera- 


tion of the water that is always present 
there, the work is fairly ~~. ¥ in a few 
minutes ; the cells begin to filled with 


starch which soon travels to other parts of 


the plant, wherever it is wanted, and the 
work goes on till darkness falls again. 
Verily, “‘How wonderful are Thy works, 
O Lord,” and **What is man that Thou art 
mindful of him?”—Dr. @. C. Caldwell in 
Tribune, 

Feeding and Care of Swine. 

None of our farm animals answer more 
quickly to, or yields — from good 
treatment, than swine; and, in many local- 
ities, none are more neglected than these 
homely, but useful animals. In the West, 
where hogs run at large and follow the 
droves of feeding steer’, their management 
after they are weaned is very simple, but 
where hogs are kept in yards or pens and 
are expected to subsist mainly on skimmed 
milk, or the refuse from the kitchen, more 
care is necessary and their wants must be 
carefully attended to, or they will not 
thrive as they ought. The most important 
thing to remember in feeding hogs is, that 
there is no such thing as **stock order ;” the 
pig that is not so fed that it gains in weight 
continually and rapidly, is not a profitable 
animal, and soon eats more feed than it is 
worth. Many farmers keep a pen of store 
hogs in low condition through the winter, 
at a dead loss; the pigs do not grow, and 
yet eat almost as much as the fattening 

ogs. Here, in, we come to the “food 
of support.” The larger part of the pig's 
food is needed to keep him alive, and pre- 
vent him ol ge ckward ; and a very 
little more food, judiciously applied, will 
usually make all the difference between 
profit-and loss in yy pigs. 

The cheapest pork is that made from pigs 
which have been fed all that they wou 
eat. If it does not pay to make pork b 
liberal feeding, it does not pay to make it 
at all, and it had better be given up. The 
care of pigs should begin as soon as they 
are born: sometimes the sows are very 
savage, and, if not prevented, will eat the 

they appear. If a sow 
shows this disposition she should be 
watched and the taken from her. 
When her labor is fin 











row larger, and quickly as full-bloods. 
They may be surpassed by cross-breds, the 
progeny of full-blooded parents of different 
beef breeds, but these crosses are also rare. 
The whole object of breeding pure is, to 
secure strong “‘prepotency,” or a tendency 
in the offspring to develop the characteris- 
tics of their ancestry. We have often dis- 
cussed the fact, that carefully bred males, 
which possess the characteristics of their 
ancestry for many generations, will im- 
press their peculiarities so strongly upon 
their offsprlog. that they may often be 
taken for full-bloods, though dropped by 
common, un-pedigreed females. It is this 
which gives full-blooded bulls of beef 
breeds, 80 great a value as the sires of ani- 
mals raised solély for beef. ‘The prize-win- 
ners at the great fat stocR shows, are al- 
most always grades or croas-breds, the lat- 
ter being especially Ikely to win. When 
two beef breeds are crossed, the tendency 
of both breeds having been for generations 
to beef and lay on fat; this inclination is 
intensified, and usually that to early fatten- 
ing besides.—American Agriculturalist for 
Deeember. 

The Doctor Talks to the Boys. 

Ihave seen agreat deal of evil come 
from the discontent of boys with their home 
life, As soon as they arrive at the age of 
sixteen or eighteen years they think that 
the farm is too small for them, and that 
the city is the only proper place in which 
to live. If the parents yield to their per- 
suasions, their boys go to the city, which 
they find to be already full of boys, look- 
ing for something todo. If they manage 
to struggle along, the majority of those 
who support themselves lead a life of hard 
work and privation, and but avery small 
number make a success in life. Some of 
these boys—happy Indeed if they can do 
so, make their way back to their homes. 
Some continue to struggle, ashamed to go 
back, and still others, a number sad to con- 
template, go downward to a life of shame. 
Do not understand me to say that no boy 
should leave the country for the city. The 
mischief comes from boys making a change 
for the sake of a change, and before they 
find out what they are fit for; indeed be- 
fore they have really found out what their 
country home has to offer them. I have 
tried to show our boys that if they find life 
dull, and they would have novelty, that 
each spring, the wood, the meadow, the 
stream and the fields are as full of novel- 
ties as the most crowded city street. 
Would they see wonders, each seed that is 
placed in the ground, each bud that opens 
upon brush or tree, even each egg that is 
placed under the old hen, is working out a 
greater wonder than any city showman 
can present. Even the commonest things; 
the pebble under foot, a bit of lime-stone or 
of coal, has a story to tell, if you will but 
hear it. While I would not check the prop- 
er aspirations of any boy, | would have 
him first know something about the home 
he is so ready to leave, and not wait until 
he returns to it, after sore disappointments, 
to learn that there is ‘‘no place like home.” 
—American Agriculturist for December. 





Communications, 
J For the Maine Farmer. 


Experience with Silos. 


Judging from the many letters of inquiry 
received, | am of the opinion that there is 
stillan unsatisfied desire for information 
concerning silos and ensilage. For the 
benefit of the Maine farmers I will give my 
experience for the third year in filling the 
silo. Having two silos, with a total capac- 
ity of eight thousand cubic feet, | tried the 
experiment this year of putting in_first 
crop clover in the month of June. From 
about four acres there were cut thirty-six 
loads. ‘The cart followed the mowing- 
machine and the clover was put into the 
siloin about three days’ time. The last 
of the hauling was done in time of fre- 
quent showers, and the water would drip 
from the loads. No care was taken in 
packing, except to keep the corners filled 
and the work level. The thirty-six loads 
filled a silo 19 feet long, 14 feet wide, and 
was 12 feet in depth. ‘The silo was left un- 
covered yntil the thermometer, when in- 
serted into the mass, would register 150 
degrees. It was then covered with boards 
and weighted with stone, and in about ten 
days it had settled one-half, so that | had a 
body of ensilage 19 by 14 feet, and 6 feet 
deep, or about sixteen hundred cubic feet. 
Allowing 40 cubie feet to the ton, this 
would weigh about forty tons. I am satis- 
fied that the thirty-six loads would have 
weighed that much. 

One argument for the cutting of ensilage, 
is that it will occupy less space in packing. 
Lam satisfied from my experiments that 
whole ensilage, sutliciently weighted, will 
settle as compactly as the cut. ‘The silo 
was uncovered in September and filled with 
corn uncut. Some of the stalks were ten 
feet long and very large. The corn was 

laced in small bundles in the fied, and 
bound with the tops, and when placed in 
the silo they were unbound and spread open. 
The corn was not placed at right angles, 
but was all laid one way, until the silo was 
covered over, then the work was reversed, 
keeping the mass as level as possible. Af- 
ter the silo was filled it was left uncovered 
until it had attained to a proper heat, about 
150 degrees, when it was weighted as be- 
fore. In about ten days’ time it had settled 
five feet. ‘This gave me a mass of corn and 
clover, containing 2660 cubic feet, or about 
66 tons. ‘The silo was opened in about four 
weeks from the time of weighting, uncov- 
ering a strip about three feet wide. This 
was cut down with Holt’s hay knife until 
the clover was reached, when another strip 
was uncovered, since which time I have 
been feeding the clover in the morning and 
the corn at night. The ensilage, both corn 
and clover, is in fine condition, and the cat- 
tle are eager for it. I have a pair of oxen, 
purchased since the silo was empty in the 
spring. From the first feed they would 
take the ensilage in preference to the best 
hay, and will now eat it before they will 
their meal. They have been at heavy work 
every day, and are thriving on the feed. 
The other silo was filled in the same man- 
ner, only second crop clover was placed at 
the bottom instead of first crop. This 
gives me about one hundred and thirty tons 
of ensilage made from material that would 
not have been worth half as much if cured 
in the old way of drying, besides a great 
saving of room and labor. 

I wish to give the public the benefit of 
my very satisfactory experiments with un- 
cut ensilage, as many farmers desire the 
silo if they can dispense with the very ex- 
pensive machinery and power for cutting. 
That the silo is a success has been verified 
beyond a doubt. The best way of using 
the same is still an > question. Only 
by experimenting and comparing results 
ean the highest success be attained. 

Auburn. J. R. LEARNED. 

thieneteinnepsiapinaaltiemenaeinpiis 
For the Maine Farmer. 

In reading last week's Farmer I noticed 
the letter from Mr. Ambrose of Sherman, 
piving the yield of his wheat, and thought 

would send the result of our this year’s 
crop, just to show that although probably 
farmers in Aroostook can raise larger crops, 

wheat can be grown in other parts of 
State as well. fy father, A. W. Smith, 
sowed last spring a piece containing a few 
rods less than two acres, of land that had 
been broken up and planted to corn the 
year before with a shovel-full of rotted 
manure in the hill. Last spring, before 
plowing, it received a spread of ten ox loads 
of dressing to the acre, and was sowed with 
the white Russian wheat, two bushels to 
the acre. This fall when it was threshed 
there was fifty bushels of nice wheat, thresh- 
ing measure, heaped on, all the measure 
would hold. Of course there are larger 
yields, but this shows that good wheat can 
grown in Somerset county as well as 
“out west.” Father has lived on this farm 
32 years, and has raised wheat every year, 
averaging enough to supply the family with 
home raised bread. L. P. SMrrn. 
Mercer. ‘ 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Eprror MAINE FarMeER. Dear Sir: If 
not out of order to say a few words in the 


. | cause of its value and interest to those of 





cannot be reached in that way, but who 
have opinions of their own, often based on 
erroneous ideas. To root out such ideas 
relating to the Experiment Station and 
College would be no mean work. Could 
it not not be accomplished by sending out 
a wide-awake man—more if found desir- 
able—to travel in the interest of these in- 
stitutions? One who is well equipped with 
general information as well as in his special 
work, and who has the faculty of making 
himself at home wherever he is, and ready 
to accept hospitality in by-way as well as 
highway, and get the ear and attention of 
his host to the story of these institutions; 
what they are, how they ce:.e into being, 
what their aims are, what they have done, 
and what they may and can do with gen- 
erous support. Such an airing would re- 
vive old friends, make hosts of new ones, 
and be well worth the trial. 
FRANK E. Emery. 


Mountainrille, Orange Co.,.N. Y. 


Poultry Department. 
Eggs and Poultry. 


From the report of the meetings of the 
National Butter, Cheese and Egg Associa- 
tion, published in full in the National Live 
Stock Journal, we are able to gather many 
interesting facts in relation to eggs and 
poultry. We find that the receipts of eggs 
at Chicago, from Nov 1, 1883, to Nov. 1, 
1884, were 332,000 cases against 429,000 for 
the same period of 1884 and 1885, the ship- 
ment being 112,000 cases from Noy. 1, 1883, 
to Noy. 1, 1884, against 188,000 cases for 
the same months of 1884 and 1885. The re- 
ceipts of eggs in New York from Nov. 30, 
1884, to Dec. 31, 1885, eleven months, were 
44,856,980 dozen, valued at 19 cents, and 
1,182,450 dozens of foreign eggs worth 17 
cents; aggregate value, $8,723,842.70. 

In Philadelphia, the receipts for the year 
ending Oct. 30, 1885, were 493,075 cases, 
the price ranging from 33 to 1314 cents. 
We regret the incompleteness of the re- 
port giving returns from other centers of 
trade. In the discussion of the poultry 
question, the importance of getting all the 
animal heat out before shipping, was 
strongly urged, one firm making the prac- 
tice of putting them into cold water for 
twenty-four hours before shipment. The 
claim was made by this firm that they had 
not lost ten pounds by spoiling, whereas 
they had found shipping live poultry a 
losing business. : 

The advantages of eastern growers was 
recognized, and the importance, not only 
of open y the best, but of preparing for 
market and delivering in the best possible 
shape, was strongly urged. This advan- 
tage we have always claimed as an im- 
portant factorin our favor, a claim that 
has not received its fair amount of credit at 
the hands of those hesitating about engag- 
ing in the business. 

It is well for us in our breeding, to bear 
in mind that we of the East now have to 
contend with breeders in the West who are 
coming to recognize the situation, and are 
doing everything in their power to over- 
come the one obstacle in the way of profit, 
that of distance. We have here a natural 
advantage that cannot be taken from us, 
but to hold it we must prepare and put up- 
on the market the best poultry and in the 
best possible shape. There is no room for 
inferior stock, and not only in the fattening, 
but also inthe dressing and shipping we 
must seek the best. Against the low price 
of grain in the West we must contend, and 
in our favor we have the best of markets, 
Nhere is and will be a struggle for the 
trade, and to hold our own we must culti- 
vate the choicest stock, in the best manner, 
and put nothing upon the market that is 
not first-class in every respect. 

The grain fields of the West afford an 
abundance of food at a nominal price, 
but thus far we have been able to bring 
this grain to our doors, grow and fatten 
our stock, and compete in the markets. 
The one point thus far in our favor has 
been the fresh condition of the chicks on 
arrival. Let us look well to this next sea- 
son. Hatch early birds from the best 
growing strains, mature them rapidly, ship 
in prime condition, and the market is ours. 
Neglect these points and the field will be 
occupied by others. ‘here is no room for 
scrubs or inferior sized chicks. We want 
the largest, most yellow ‘legged and meat- 
ed fowl that can be procured, in order to 

















vices make the record of Champion Wilkes, 
2.3014, and no record for Wilton, although 
he won a race at Sharpsburg, Ky., Aug. 7, 
but no time was given for any of the heats| boys upon our farms. While young, full 
won by him. Very likely one of these | of life and vivacity, loving play rather than 
The inevitable Blue/ work and anything better than study, it 
Others | pays to give,time and labor in order that 
that have more than one to their credit are | they may be interested in the farm and its 
Nutwood, 5; Dictator, 4; Swigert, 4; Gov. | many duties. Parents must not forget that 
Sprague, 4; Sultan, 4; Pancoast, 3; Ham-| they were once boys and girls, and calling 
lin’s Almont, Jr., 3; Thorndale, 3; Happy | to remembrance their fell 

Medium, 3; Almont, 2; Alcantara, 2; Jen-| in those old time days, they will be more 
kins’ Almont, 2; Von Moltke, 2; Messenger| tender and charitable towards their sons 
Duroc, 2; Egbert, 2; Hermes, 2; Royal] and daughters. All over our State homes 
Fearnaught, 2; Grand Sentinel, 2; Prin-| have been deserted by the young people, 
ceps, 2; Gilbreth Knox, 2; Aberdeen, 2; ; 
Parks’ Volunteer, 2; 


heats was in 2.30. 
Bull bobs up with six new ones. 
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secure the more rapid growth and develop- 
ment necessary for profit. 


Why They Fail. 


A “Reader” asks: “If the poultry busi-| 5 


ness be as profitable as the majority of 
poultry writers represent, why is it that so 


many engaging in the business make such | 5 
wretched failures’ Of a dozen acquaint- | j,), 
ances who have within the last five years}. 


tried poultry keeping on a large scale, only 
one has made anything like a success of 
the business, and he is not getting rich 
very rapidly—in fact, he just manages to 
make both ends meet.” 

One reason, and perhaps the chief, why 
so many who engaged in the poultry busi- 
ness make “such wretched failures” is be- 
cause they rush into poultry keeping on a 
large scale without any previous prepara- 
tion, or the slightest knowledge of the 
amount of skill and labor required to make 
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me and Nelson were out of dams by Gideon, 
% | and we cannot say how far his influence 
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500 hens pay a living profit. ‘They seem to 
think that anybody can manage hens—that 
they can buy a few acres of land, put upa 
big poultry house, stock it with fowls, buy 
some feed, afew pounds of “egg food,” a 
‘recipe for keeping eggs good for any 
length of time,” an [& - to lay up money 
right off. ‘Those who try the fancy part of 
the business have the same vague ideas in 
regard to poultry breeding, and go to work 


in pretty much the same way. Of course | 


they fail; a knowledge of poultry keeping 
is not born with man, or woman either, any 
more than a knowledge of general farming, 
general housework, book-keeping, school- 
teaching, or any other occupation; it 
must be learned, and cannot be learned 
all at once; a man must grow into a know- 
edge of details of the business. There is 
no question in regard to the profits to be 
derived from poultry keeping when right- 
ly managed; and the man or woman who 
learns the business and goes into it with a 
determination to make a success of it, can 
do so, and that too without more hard 
work than would be required in any other 
occupation in which they might engage.— 
Fanny Field in Prairie Farmer. ‘ 


There is Something in the Breed, 
Of course, but there is much in the way 
we feed and manage live stock, to bring out 
all their good qualities, and turn these to 
profitable account in the manipulation as 
we go. One man with system and sound 





| Little Joe 
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judgment in handling, will produce, from 
the same stock, far more satisfactory re- 
sults than will another, who, with the same | 


such or § a fine animal which we occa-| 
sionall, nter, or of what strain is) 
this or oice show bird we meet with? | H 


And we are apt to think if we possessed | 
such a horse, or bull, or trio of fowls, we | 
could do wonders with them. 

Perhaps we might, but it does not always 
follow. If we take the best we can pro- 
cure and provide for it, nurture it, manage 
it, and systematically foster it, as its origi- 
nal owner or producer has done, we shall 
succeed. But if we provide ourselves with 
the choicest stock that money can purchase, 
and neglect the necessary measures to keep 
up its character and sustain its good quali- 


ties; it will degenerate in our keeping, and | Se™try 
we shall be disappointed in our “great ex-| ; 


pectations.~ 


We may buy good stock, but if we are|§ 
ambitious to continue to have it good, and | ¢o 


desire to rear from it progeny that will do 
us and the chosen breed credit, we must 
learn to treat it well, and persistently give 
it the attentidn and care which the parents 
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2.30 Trotters. 
From the Turf, Field and Farm, we .clip 
the following carefully list of 


trotters who have ente so-called 
charmed circle. We insert the full list be- 
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Give the Boys a Chance. 


We believe in the early training of the 





ngs and desires 


and old age has found many farmers with- 


Iron Duke, 2; An-| out the comfort and support of their child- 


tenor, 2; Electioneer, 2; Whipple's Ham-| ren, simply because their childhood was 
bletonian, 2; King René, 2; Daniel Boone, | cold and cheerless. Work, work, work was 
2; Kentucky Prince, 2; Alden Goldsmith, | the order of the day, and early morn and 
The table will be found full of interest | jate at night, the drudgery of the farm was 
to statisticians, and here it is: : 


upon them, until they came to count the 
days when they would be free. Work is 
necessary with young and old. It developes 
muscle and strength, it corrects evil ten- 
dencies ; but when carried to the extent of 
crowding all the sunshine out of the lives 
of the children, it becomes slavery, and 
agai@st that they have been taught to re- 


MABE wee ewe esene 2.2955 | bel. 


GB co nccgccccacecd 2.28% 
brm August Belmont... .2.284 | struction to be found in the barnyard, and 
b Honest John ........ 2.26 . 

3 


There is genuine amusement and geod in- 


the farmer who is wise will seek to culti- 
vate a love for some branch of stock rais- 
ing among the children, by giving to each 
an animal to own and train. Especially is 
this true with the colts. It would be a pay- 
ing investment with many of our farmers, 
if they would give their boy a colt to train 
and develop; give it to him as hia, and 
not to be stolen from him when improved 
aud ready for the market. If there is a boy 
on the farm with a love for horses, make a 
farmer of him by giving him a colt to have 
for his own, to pet and play with, to break 
to halter and then to harness, to study and 
train. Good will come to the boy who care- 
fully watches and studies the degrees and 
diversities of the range of intelligence 


Colts form habits as well as men, and early 


seeeeee 2.28% | should they be trainedto know their mas- 
» . 


ter. When once this is accomplished, they 
will be well in the leading strings, and 
future steps much more easily taken.~ This 
faet must be impressed upon them that the 
hand that guides and directs is that of a 
master. To accomplish this self-control is 
necessary, else we cannot control others. 
Here is the first and hardest lesson for the 
boy to learn, but it must be acquired or his 
efforts to control his colt will fail. Animal 
instinct is strong and brute force cannot 


‘"2294 | long hold supremacy. The laws of kind- 
2.23% | ness and gentleness must be carefully stud- 


ied, and this gives to any boy the dignity 
of the gentleman. Patience and persever- 
ance are also necessary qualifications, for 
without these failure will result. There 
must be a willingness to begin at the al- 
phabet in training, and a determination to 
succeed, that will surmount all difficulties, 
and in the reflex influence these essential 


Athlete.......... .....2.29% | qualities of manhood are being stimulated 


and cultivated. There must also be an 
honesty of purpose manifested in treat- 


«| ment, else the animal soon learns to take 


advantage, and we have a horse to fear 
rather than admire. So turn which way 
we will the training and developing of the 
colts by our boys is a means of instruction 
and development to them. All thie is equal- 
ly true of steers. Then why not give the 
boys a colt or pair of steers, and assist them 
totrain, feed and care for them, not be- 
ing stingy with hay and grain, but con- 
sider these us capital invested, that will in 
all probability return the very best rate of 
interest,.by stimulating a love for the farm 
and farm work, and securing a support in 
old age. Here is a field for the boys, and 
many of our best farmers were saved to the 
farm by having their love of stock culti- 
vated in boyhood. 


Horse Notes. 


A son of Gideon eight years old, owned 
by R. McGlue, Lynn, Mass., has lately 
been driven a mile by John Murphy in 2.29. 
As he has never been trained for the track, 
but kept as a gentleman's driver, the re- 
cord is a good one both for the horse and 
his sire. 


* In the 2.30 list we find three Maine horses 


credited with two performers each. This 
list is made up of horses that have trotted 
in 2.30 or better for the first time this sea- 
son. 

Gilbreth Knox has to his credit Hambleto- 


25% 
on nian Knox, 2.28 and Gilbreth Maid, 2.29. 
% 


Daniel Boone has Susie Owen, 2.25'9 and 
Nellie M., 2.28. Von Moltke has Boston 
Girl, 2.254 and Flora, 2.25'4. To this 
should be added the performance of Nel- 


* 
* 

28Nq 

26% | son, 2.26%, by Young Rolfe. Of these pro-| 
% 


ducers we still have Von Moltke and Dan- 
jel Boone, and to these should be added 


+4 Gideon, for we do not believe in giving entire 
221% | credit to the sire of our speedy horses. 
hy The producers of the dams have too long 
2% | been neglected. ‘The eredit for these won- 


derful performers should be given in part 
to them. Hambletonian Knox, Susie Owen 


has been felt in the performances of these 
horses. 

The following horses have ten or more to 
their credit in the list mentioned above: 
| Blue Bull, 48; George Wilkes, 42; Hamble- 
tonian, 38; Daniel Lambert, 26; Almont, 
26; Valuntecr, 24; Happy Medium, 22; 
Strathmore, 16; Gooding’s Champion, 13; 
Mambrino Patchen, 12; Green’s Bushaw, 
14; Aberdeen, 12; Edward Everett, 12; 
Electioneer, 12; Wood's Hambletonian, 13; 
Messenger Duroc, 12; Whipple's Hamble- 
tonian, 12; Swigert, 11; Gen. Knox, 11; 
Dictator, 12; Young Columbus, 11; Bel- 
mont, 10; Phil Sheridan, 10; Woodford 
Mambrino, 10; Winthrop Morrill, 10. 
These are all the horses that have ten or 
more in the 2.30 list. 


French Stallion Law. 

From our French exchanges we translate 
the law governing stallions in France. The 
French Government has for hundreds of 
| years had this oversight and control over 
| the breeding of their horses. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that they have bred their 
|draught horses in their purity, with a 
sound, hardy constitution, under this rigid 
veterinary inspection and Government con- 
trol. This is why the French breeders do 
not feel the need of stud-books as we do, 
but we trust they will establish the same 
rigid law compelling honest registration of 
all their dranght horses in the future. 

The new law adopted by the French gov- 
ernment in relation to the oversight of 
stallions is as follows: 

Article 1. A stallion that is neither ap- 
proved nor authorized by the administra- 
tion of the haras (officials conducting the 
government breeding stables) cannot be 





than his owner, without being furnished 
with a certificate showing that he neither 
has the heaves nor a periodic discharge. 

Article 2. This certificate, good for one 
year, will be furnished free, after examina- 
tion of the stallion by a commission ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Agriculture. 

Article 3. Every stallion used for ser- 
vice, that may be approved, authorized, or 
furnished with a certificate, as aforesaid, 
shall be branded under the mane. In case 
the approval, authorization, or certificate is 
revoked, the letter R shall be branded in 
in the same way above the former mark. 

Article 4. In case of violation of this 
law, the owner and the manager of the 
stallion shall be punished by a fine of from 
50 to 500 francs ; a second violation shall be 
punished by a double fine. 

Article 5. Owners who have their mares 
served by a stallion that is neither approved 
nor authorized, nor furnished with a certi- 
ficate, shall be liable to a fine of from 16 to 
50 francs. 

Article 6. The mayors, commissaries of 
police, rural guards, gendarmes, and all 
the agents and officers of the police, the 
yoy ~ of the haras, the direc- 
tors, sub-directors and overseers of the 
stallion station, and the chiefs of the gov- 
ernment stations, duly sworn, shall be quali- 
fied to take cognizance of violations of this 








used to serve mares belonging to others | 





Woman's Department, 


‘The Harvest. 








of lands, 
The promise is to them this, while the world stands 
Of seed time and harvest. 
there may be years when their crops will 


be small, 
But is it not better than to have none at all? 
For those who have families with bread to supply, 
They then their bread would surely have to buy, 
Or beg, or borrow tn harvest. 
From the well cultivated gardens and field, 
The harvest were abundant which ay | did yield, 
And many are blest in basket and in , 
And can to the Lord by giving to the poor 
From the income of harvest. 
And may all in love and with ralse, 
ir heart to God. in thanksg{ving and praise, 
For the blessings of food of which they are supplied, 
And God's promise to them has been verined 
With a rich and bountiful harvest. 


Corinna. Mrs. H. Simpson. 
Wife Slavery. 


I want to say a word if I might be al- 
lowed the space. I side with Pearl Lemon; 
I do think she is right in regard to the 
majority of men. When once they are mar- 
ried then they begin their tirade of abusive 
talk, yes and blows, and one man I know 
of, (he calls himself an honorable, upright 
man) a man, I said, no, no, not a man, for 
a real true man would not do what he did 
that was in his right mind; he struck his 
wife a blow that she carried the effects of a 
week. Now, do youcall hima man? Well, 
you will say, why did he do so? Because 
he began nding fault with her because 
some of her housework was not done as he 
thought it ought to be. She had two 
children, both babies, the oldest only a little 
more than two, and she was not able to 
work or was notin a condition to do any 
more than she felt like doing. Instead, 
she was expected to do her work and have 
all things in order. A hired girl she 
never had, or help to the amount of one 
week, for all she was the mother ot two 
children. Now she has three, and she 
does her own work and does shop work be- 
sides. Still he will call her a—well, I will 
not use his words—ca!l her lazy, and tell 
her all she is good for is to fix up and gad 
the roads. Thatis his expression for her 
stepping in to see her near neighbors. She 
has not been at Some, her old home, for 
more than a year, and lives within three 
miles of home; neither had she been in 
town for most three years, and lived within 
twenty minutes ride, and the stage passed 
her door each day, except Sunday. 

She has been married four years, and 
twelve dollars would more than clothe her 
in the shape she was clothed in. One more 
thing, and then they took one weekly 
paper, the good old Furmer; he did not 
care buta little for reading; she did; in her 
girlhood she was a great reader, while 
other girls were spending their time in one 
way and another she was quietly reading at 
home, so, of course, when she got married 
and had so many calls for her time, she found 
little time at best to read; well he, her 
lord aud master, would tell her he was go- 
ing to stop the paper, he could not afford 
to take it. He used at least a ten cent piece 
of tobacco each week, and if I should 
double it | would be nearer right, only I 
do not want to be too hard onhim. That 
was his hobby at all times, her spending so 
much of her time reading. Now, he is only 
one of many I could name. If it was not 
these things I have named, why it is some- 
thing else, and I want tosay | am surprised 
that any woman should be disgusted with 
P. L., for what she suid is true as the rising 
of the sun. Could I only see and know her, 
for my life is blighted by just such a man 
as I have written about. 

After a girl learns to love a man so well 
that she is willing to give herself to him, 
give up her folks, her freedom, her every 
privilege for love of him, then for him to 
kill that love with unkind words, taunts, 
threats of leaving her and hers and his 
children for her to take care of as beat she 
could, and blows even, what is there left 
in this world for a woman but the great 
love found in the bible, His never fin 
love, and the promise by and by for us an 
our darling children. How ould we endure 
such treatinent from the one who before 
God and man promised to love, cherish and 
protect us. We are obliged to bear this in- 
sulting talk because we are tied with little 
children. But 1 should like to see a man 
that | was afraid of. A woman can hate as 
passionately as she can love when her love 
is killed for the man she calls husband. 
She does not have much heart and does not 
try half as hard as if he was as choice of 
his words as he was before he called her 
wife. No, that severed, tender love when 
once killed cannot be restored to life again. 

They will be so very loving and kind 
when any one is present; they will dear 
this and that, when, perhaps, ten minutes 
before that he had called that same dear all 
the names in the dictionary; men are 80 
deceitful. I do not say women do not have 
faults, but never in my whole life did I see 
a woman begin on a man to find fault. Still 
I do not doubt there are some, but they are 
not the majority; they are the exceptions, 
not the rule. 

have seen a few men in my life that 
were as kind as the husband of the one who 
signs her name an invalid, and you should 
thank God for being so favored with such a 
treasure. What a comfort. I hope you 
may live long to enjoy him. Low happy a 
great many poor, sad, lonely hearts would 
be to-night if there were more like him. 

Well, sister Pearl Lemon, if you would 
only send me your address I should be so 
pleased to correspond with you; you area 
woman I think in just about such a place 
astam. If we trust in God he will carry 
us through, and at last we shall sit at His 
right hand. Soif you will direct to (that 
is if you care to correspond with me, we 
shall know each other better.) 

Bangor. PANSY BLOSSOM. 


Back Yards. 


Deak Mr. Eprror: I too enjoy the 
womans’ column, knit edging, servant girl 
question, black bread and all; but there is 
| one question I have not seen discussed 
there, but something that I saw on the last 

page of a late Farmer stirs me up to intro- 
duce it. “Clear the Door-yard” is its 
j}euphonious title. Now, I endorse the 
| whole of itexeept one sentence—‘*Women 
| are quite as much to blame for such untidy 
| surroundings as men.” I should like to 











| ask the readers of this column—is that true? 
| I don’t believe it. I know it is not true in 
|my case, nor in that of several other wo- 
| men whom I could name. Not because 
mine isn’t a good husband, nor because he 
doesn’t want to please me, but he thinks 
it isn’t of much importance, and he likes to 
have things handy. 
I said to him not long ago, “Henry, can’t 
| we have the back-yard cleared up? it’s hor- 
jrid; everybody that comes here comes 
through it. I wish you'd set Jim at it when 
he has a little time to spare.” “Yea, | 
| guess so,” he said, and that was the last of 
jit. By and by I said, “Jim, I'l give you 
| twenty-five cents if you'll clear the yard up 
nicely.” O, yes, he'd do it first rate. 
So he picked up a few sticks and disposed 
of a very small part of the rubbish, and de- 
manded his twenty-five cents. I gave it to 
| him, but told him he must come out with 
me and we'd see if we couldn’t put it in a 
| little better shape than that. So we went 
} at it, and with much effort on my part it 
| was carried through; but you wouldn't know 
| it now, and that wasn’t more than six weeks 
| ago. Now what is to be done? I can’t get 
clean and keep clean inside the house and 
outside too, with a family of six to work 
for. Lhave come to the conclusion that I 
must submit to the inevitable, and shut my 
eyes to as much as I can; but it takes away 
all my pleasure in the place, and it would 
be a lovely spot if it could only be kept tidy. 
I think if men could realize how large a 
sart of a woman's enjoyment, or want of it, 
is made up by her surroundings, they would 
take more pains to give her something bet- 
ter to look out upon than old barrels and 
boxes, old carts and sleds, during the time 
when the pressure of work is heaviest, and 
she most needs to be cheered by a glance 
outside her window. How much it would 
help towards the maintenance of a calm and 
quiet temper, let some other body set forth 
—I know how much it would do for me. 
Betty Broom. 








DeaAR Sister: As lI am a reader of the 
Farmer, and seeing your inquiry for shell 
work mittens, I will send a pattern which 
I think very pretty: Cast on seventy-five 
stitches, thirty on two needles and fifteen 
on the other. Ist, Slip and bind, knit nine, 
narrow, seam two, slip and bind, knit nine, 
narrow, seam two, #lip and bind, knit nine, 
| narrow, seam two, slip and bind, knit nine, 
narrow, seam two, slip and bind, knit nine, 
narrow, seam two. 2d, Slip and bind, knit 
seven, narrow, seam two, slip and bind, 
knit seven, narrow, seam two, slip and bind, 
knit seven, narrow, seam two, slip and bind, 
knit seven, narrow, seam two, slipand bind, 
knit seven, narrow, seamtwo, 3d, Slip and 
bind, knit five, narrow, seam two, slip and 
bind, knit five, narrowe, sam two, slip and 
bind, knit five, narrow, seam two, slip and 
bind, knit five, narrow, seam two, slip and 
bind, knit five, narrow, seam two. 4th, 
knit one, put yarn over, knit one, put yarn 
over, knit one, put yarn over, knit one, put 
yarn over, knit one, put yarn over, knit 
one, put yarn over, knit one, seam two, 
knit one, put yarn over, knit one, repeat 
five times, seam two, knit one, put yarn 
over, knit one, repeat five times, seam two, 
knit one, put yarn over, knit one, repeat five 
times, seam two, knit one, put yarn over, 
knit one, repeat five times, seam two. 5th, 
Knit thirteen plain, seam two, knit thirteen, 
seam two, knit thirteen, seam two, knit 
thirteen, seam two, knit thirteen, seam two. 
peat from first. Knit inside of hand 
plain having three shells on the back. For 
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One has often wondered why some 
woman of taste and fortune did not study 













































































































Oh! a wonderful stream ts the river 
As it flows the 
With a mnsical anda 
gg pm ay dpe 
As it blends with ocean 
Pp tg iam ens 
And the summers like between, 
Aad Se yeasty GS meek-o0 Sy Sra 
On the river's breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 


lime 

me, 
And the Junes, with the roses, are staying. 

And the name of this isle is the Long Ago, 


And we our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, 
There are heaps of du it we loved them so! 


There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of songs that nobody sings ; ing. th 
There’s a part of an infant's prayer; rb po 
There are broken vows pieces of ri Look here, 


ngs, 
There's a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 


And the garments she used to wear. 


There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 


By the Le is lifted in air, 

And we sometimes hear 

Soft voices we heard in days gone before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 


Oh, remembered for aye be that blessed tsle, 

All the day of life till night! 
When the evening comes, with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing in slumber awhile, 

May that Greenwood of soul be in sight. 


through the turbulent roar, 


break 





Our Story Teller. 
Betsey’s Bonnet. 

“Well, Uncle Abel, now you are off for 
home, I suppose; trading all done, crops 
all bargained for, eh?’ and John Dare lift- 
ed his hat and pushed back his thick hair 
as he stood talking to a plain, country 
farmer in a suit of homespun gray. 

“Wa'll, not quite yet, John. | want to 
get Betsey a bunnit; areal nice one; just 
as good as a Yorker might want. ‘Cause 
Betsey’s worked awful hard this spring. 
‘Limes are good, too. So I guess we'll see 
if my Betsey shan’t look as good as any- 
body. ‘Spose you don’t want to go along 
with me, do you?” 

“Let me see—four o’clock—yes, [ll go, 
Unele Abel, Pll look at the pretty girls, 
though; you won't mind that. Come on.” 

So they walked up the street, the fash- 
ionable attire of the young lawyer contrast- 
ing strongly with the antiquated cut of the 
farmer's garments, which at home were 
wont to lie in solemn state in the spare 
room all the week, ouly to be worn on Sun- 
day with becoming carefulness. ‘There 
was little likeness in the face—a trifle too 
fair for manly beauty. with its blonde mus- 
tache and setting of close, brown curls— 
to the bronzed and beardless one, with the 
few locks, spare and gray, beneath the well- 
brushed hat; but the blue eyes were the 
same in both and like those that were 
closed forever under the sod in the apple 
orchard on Uucle Abel's farm, where his 
dead sister was laid when Johnnie was a 
tiny child. It troubied John not a whit to 
be seen with the plam countryman; in 
spite of his perfumed hair and well gloved 
hand, his heart was as true as steel to the 
good friend of his boyhood, and the inquir- 
ing glance of his companions gave him no 
annoyance whatever. 

They reached Madame Rozette’s at last, 
and John lounged in the doorway and 
straightway engaged in the laudable em- 
ployment of finding out the prettiest face 
of the girls in attendance. Josie Molliet, 
radiant with smiles, and [ think a little ar- 
tificial bloom, came forward with the most 
bewitching glances to wait upon the farmer 
who brought so attractive a person with 
him; and fancying that she would show 
her superior quality by so doing, made up 
her mind to quiz uncle Abel unmercifully. 
Poor old man! He never was so miserable 
in all his life. In Hoptown he would have 
made no trouble whatever. Miss Crabtree, 
in her plain dress and cap with lavender 


have confused him in the least. 


But here wasa tine lady, with a great| and the people. 
black silk trailing out} ‘I’m sure [ couldn't tell you.” 
to~lay 
wasp, a head on which the hair seemed|**Why, Jacob, what's the matter? 
struggling in crimps and curls to get away | were you thinking about 


circumference of 
along the carpet, a waist no bigger than a 


boy 


misjudge me. 


her so. 


before him. 


Why she 
about it. 


the while. 


thing to buy. 


bonnet! 
her face! 


her head.’ 


bonnet. 


John. 
Oi Uinele Abel!” and John turned angrily 
away, or would have done so if the detain- 


more of you than w 
and if you ain’t in earnest I 
r heart. 
uncle, my boy, | mean no harm; but I 
romised Liza when she was on her dyin’ 
i that [ would allus try to give you good 
advice, and the last wo 
spoke, says she, ‘Abel, watch over my 


Shake 


“My dear, ‘kind uncle, I thank you, in- 
deed [ do—for all your kindness, but I 
could not bear to think that you should 
[knew Amy long ago, when 
her parents were both living, and she had 
all that wealth could give. 
then in a quiet way, but was too poor to tell 
‘Then came reverses and death, and 
in her poverty and pride the 

self resolutely from me unti 
tried to earn her bread by her accomplish- 
ments, but failed, and gladly took this 
means to do so. Now, if i can win her for 
my wife, [ shall bring Mrs. John Dare to 
see you some fine day this summer—may I, 
Unele Abel?” 

*So they parted, and the passers by little 
dreamed of all that had been said. 

“Wa'll, wa’ll, if thin 
queer!” soliloquized Uuele Abel homeward 
bound, with a bandbox placed on the seat 
“To think how near I came 
to gettin’ one of them gypsies for Betsey. 

would have laughed a week 
And then to think that painted 
pictur of a girl was making game of me all 
And then the other one, with 
her gentle way, taking the trouble to tell a 
stupid fellow like me what was the right 
I guess she would make our 
John a good wife; and after Betsey and 
me has passed away, there'll be a nice bit 
of property coming. to John, and that'll 
help him on.” 
How pleased Aunt Betsey was, to be 
sure, when the old man gave her the new 
How fair and young she looked 
in the fresh ribbons and soft blonde around 
And how she laughed at the idea 
of wearing “one of them dish covers on 


Just when the country was in its June 
glory, John Dare brought 
farm house where he 
childish hours, and he led 
old familiar spots from the weir in the 
brook to the grave by the orchard. 
long as a straw and ribbon may endure to 
keep them both in mind how John Dare 
found his wife, they tell the story of the 
time wher Uncle Abel bought Betsey’s 


nad s 


None of my blood turn villians,” he added |i 


hands with your 


sa’most that she 


I loved her 


rl hid her- 
now. She 


don’t turn out 


his bride to the 
nt so many 
er to all the 


But as 





“Had a 
asked me 
from church. 


people out 


Choice Miscellany. 
o 
Jacob’s Sermon. 
ood sermon, Jacob?” my wife 
ast night, when I came home 
“Complete, Rachel,” said I. 
ribbons, would have told him at once what| Rachel was poorly, and couldn't go to 
to get; and her little gray eyes would not | meeting much, so she always wanted me to 
tell her about the sermon and the singing 
“Good singing, Jacob?” 





Poy 


“y 


from the shining bands strapped tightly |‘‘What was the text?” 


around it, anda pair of great black eyes | there was any. 


looking straight at him, while the damsel 


I didn’t hear it.” 
clare, Jacob, I do believe you slept all the 


held up one style after another, or tied|time.* “Indeed I didn’t. 


them on coquetishly, but derived no help 
from him. 

“Now, young woman, show me some of 
your best bonnets—real good ones. None 


of your old fashioned poor things for my | sure I thought so, too.” * 

y Our minister?” 
not to me, at any rate. 
had stated the case clearly and should have | young woman, too.” 
You don’t mean it, surely. Those woman's 
Miss Josie sailed about and returned with | right folks haven't got into our pulpit?” 
The minister preached 
from the pulpit, but I could not listen. I 


wife.” 
Having said this, Uncle Abel felt that he 


no more trouble. 


a white chip gipsy trimmed with blue, a 
shirred green satin with a red rose on it, 
and a gray straw trimmed with 
poppies. 


so becoming.” 
Unele Abel confessed afterwards that he 


girl know it, so he only said, “Oh, that's 
the style, eh? 
old one, though.” 


entirely, 
thin, 
fashion no doubt.” 

She looked up at John Dare merrily, but 
could not interpret the look in his eyes; 
so taking it for granted that it was an ex- 


pression of admiration, she pursued the | be a Christian.’ 

and the tears fell. 
it was a cross te say it. 
taken back in all my life. 
your soul,’ I said, ‘my child, I have 
member of the church forty years.’ 
tears came then, and I guess my cheeks 
“There, it goes on this way; and Josie | would have been redder than hers, if they 


same strain. 

“Just fresh from Paris; [am sure your 
wife would like that. Shall I try it on for 
you?” 

“Wa'll, yes, I can tell better how it looks, 
then. Now it looks just like a dish.” 


wide awake.” 
then?” 
was me.” 
ma’am. 


you about it. 


seen her a 


girl. 


“What was the subject, 
“As near as [ can remember, it 
Jacob Gay!” 
You think it a poor subject. 


“You? 


“Well, not exactly. 


pitched the little thing over her rosy face,| warn’t so tanned. 


tied the strings in a big bow knot and 
swept down the length of 
“Don’t you like it?” 

““Wa’ll it’s kind o° purty; but it’s awful 
queer ; ain’t it, John?” 

John, thus appealed to, could 
answer that he “knew nothing in the world 


a Christian. 
—- 
noticec 


answered. 


Gay,’ she said. 


only | hurt your feelings.’ 
‘No harm done. 


“No. 


scarlet | was thinking about my sermon. 
You know that young wo- 

“Now that will be just what, lam sure;| man at the post-office, Mrs. Hyde's niece. 
only twenty-five dollars, too,—so cheap and | She and I were the first ones at meeting, 
and we sat by the stove, warming. 
ood deal in the post-office and 
felt quite confounded at the great price, | at her aunt's, when I was there at work. 
but he did not mean to let that Frenchified | She is pleasant spoken, and a nice, pretty 
We were talking about the meetings. 
It ain't a bit like Betsey’s| You know there's quite 
going on. 
“Oh, no, sir; the fashion has changed | and that one, who was converted. 


I knew 


‘Do 


‘Excuse me for hurting 
the room. | your feelings, but I didn’t know you were 
I never see you at prayer- 
or Sabbath-school, 


you at communion. I'm sorry I've} and prudence, and sweet-voiced charity. 
Tut, tut, child, I 


about women’s bonnets,” and took up his | thought about an old man. 


reverie, whatever it was, just where it was | as I said, but I haven't worked at it much, 
I don’t go to prayer-meeting 
mirror opposite, he saw Josie making signs | or Sunday-school because—well—I made 
to another girl, and he soon found that they | the excuse to myself and other folks that 
were amusing themselves vastly at the per-| Rachel was poorly, and needed me to stay 
He saw, too, | with her, but I'm afraid the Lord wouldn't 
accept it.’ Just then the people began to 
hair, looked up from her work indignantly, | come, and I took my seat, but the looks and 
and he rather saw than heard her say,| words of that young woman went to my 
“For shame,” and grow crimson as she| heart. I couldn't think of anything else. 
They preached to me all the meeting time. 
To think that some of the young folks in 
aware that Uncle Abel was being made the | Wharton didn’t know I was a member, and 
butt of their jokes—good Uncle Abel, who | were concerned for the old man. 
was looking so admiringly at the fabrics | myself, by way of application, ‘Jacob Gay, 
_s been a silent partner long enough. 
t is time you woke up and worked for the 
his present worthy of the patient soul for | Lord—time to let your light shine so that 
the young folks can see it.’ "—G@olden Rule. 


Josh Billings Gait. 
His Sagacious Rules for the Preservation 
of Health. 


broken off. But looking idly in the long 


plexity of their customer. 
that a pale, quiet girl, with smooth brown 


spoke. 
His own face flushed a little as he beeame 


incomprehensible to him, his old heart only 
full of the thought of how he should make 


whom it was intended. 

Then John was greatly perplexed; for he 
said truly, he knew nothing about all that 
mysterious and bewildering arrangement of 
dress that he saw every day. 

Still he knew that Aunt Betsey’s spare 
locks, thinly sprinkled with gray, were not 
dressed in modern style, and he could not 
for the life of him see whereabouts on that 
dear old head any of gypsies or fanchons 
would rest. He remembered that long ago 
Aunt Betsey was wont to twist her hair 
with the same energy that distinguished all 
her movements, and that this operation re- 
sulted ina hard knob at the back of her 
head like a door handle, Which certainly 
would not harmonize with these capeless 
head dresses. 

Just as his brow was overcast with this 
thought, the pale girl came near Uncle 
Abel, her cheek blushing as she did so in 
defiance of the other girls, holding in her 
hand a plain Leghorn bonnet trimmed with 
violet ribbon. 

She wore a morning dress, and the plain 
brooch at her throat held a lock of gray 
hair, “i think this might suit you, sir,” 
she said. “If your wife don’t dress her 
hair in these fashions, these bonnets would 
not do at all. “This is rich and plain, and 
covers the back of the head and peck.” 

“Wa'll now, tell me, for I have got so 
bothered with these things that I don’t 
know one from t’other. I want to get a 
bonnet for Betsey, and I meant to. Now 
jest tell me if you would like your mother 
to wear one like this? Oh, beg your par- 
don, ma’am, I didn’t see,” and he touched 
the sleeve of her black dress. “I—I—am 
sorry!” 

The young lady brushed off a tear quick- 
ly as she said, “IT have no mother row ; but 
if you'll trust me, sir, | think this will suit.” 

She had stood hitherto, just out of range 
of John Dare's vision, and had not seen 
him at all. Something in the sound of her 
voice attracted him,and perhaps,when Uncle 
Abel called—*‘Here, John Dare !" he stepped 
hastily enough toward them. ‘The girl 
thrust the bonnet into Uncle Abel's hauds, 

nd would have been out of sight if her 
dress had not caught on one of the branch- 
ing stands and held her fast. 

“Amy!” and John Dare, with a hot flush 
= his face, caught her hand and so detained 

er. 

“Amy aaeent, have I found you at last?" 

The girl's face grew white and red by 
ree, - the words she spoke came so 
slow and broken that only John could cate 
their meaning. , mn 

Uncle Abel pushed his spectacles up on 
= Age still ee. the hat in his 

and, looking open-mouthed from o 
the other. it 7. 


“I guess you must have knowed this 
young woman afore, didn't you?” he said; 
ut John was too busy with r ques- 
tions, and Amy was trembling and flushi 
as she tried to speak calmly, and so 
question was unanswered. Pretty Josie 
was dividing ber attention between a new 
customer and the strange scene beside her, 
and between anger 9 mortification she 
looked in no r of help from as 
her se lage muttered va 


his | freeze 


I'll allow. 


Po 


He didn’t preach— 
"T'was a woman—a 
“Why, 


“Many 
don’t know.” 
What 
“The sermon.” 
“I don’t think 
“I de- 


I never was so 


“Yes, 
I'm 
‘Who preached? 


Mr. Gay! 


I will tell 


I have 


a reformation 


She was speaking of this one| tures and 


There 


Now this gipsy is the newest] was quite a silence, and then she said, sort | «“eyjture.” and accomplishments will not of 
out, and your wife would set the|of low, and trembling in her voice, and themselves make home. 
with a little pink blush on her cheek, and|yajuable in their place, but they cannot 
the tears just a starting: ‘Oh, Mr. Gay, | give @ut what is not in them. Nor is the 
some of us were saying at the prayer-meet-| sbhsence of these things a guarantee for a 
ing, last night, that we did so want you to} home. ty te 
Her cheeks flushed redder, 


she felt it, and 
I never was so 
‘Why, bless 
been a 
My 


excuse me, Mr. 


and 1 never 


I'm glad you 
I'm a member, 


I said to 





pray for help. 


hotel. 


tea kittle. 


are az b 
Never 


lend. 


deal furt 


ent. 


that I kno of. 


Never.run into debt, not if yu can find 
anything else to run into. 
honest if yu can; if yu cant be honest, 


Marry young, and if yu make a hit keep 
cool and don’t brag about it. 

Be kind to yure mother-in-law, and if 
necessary, pay for her board at some cheap 


Bathe thoorly once a week in soft water 
and kasteel sope, and avoid tite boots. 

Exercise in open air, but don’t saw wood 
until yu are obliged to. 
Laff every time yu feel tickled, and laff 
once in a while ennyhow. 
Eat hash washing days, and be thank- 
phull, if yu have to shut yure.eyes to do it. 
Hold the bady haff the time, and allwuss 
start the fire in the morning and put on the 


Don’t jaw back—it only proves that yu 
a phool az the other phello. =~ 
rrow what yu 

and always have sum diegp that yu won't 


Never git in a hurry; yu can walk a good 
r in a day than yu can run. 
Don't sware; it may convince yu, but it 
iz sure not to convince others. 

If yu hev —— let yure wife bring 
them up, if she has got common sense, she 
can beat all yure theorys. 
Don’t drink too muc 
ever mean yu be, don’t abuze a kow. 

Luv and respect yure wife ennyhow; it 
is a good deal cheaper than to be all the 
time wishing she was was somehow differ- 


Don't have enny rules for long life that 
yu won't break; be prepared to-day to die 
to-morrow is the best creed for long life 


If you kan’t get a haffa loaf take a whole 
one; a whole loaf iz better than no bread. 
Don't miss any phun, not if you hav to 
go 10 miles out of yure way to find it. 
Don't keep but one dog; there iz no man 
but a mean pauper able to keep three. 
NotTe—Bi triein; 
to helth and happ' 
has bekum what it iz. 


gto follow 
ness, the Billings family 


nu sider, and how- 


are able to buy, 


abuv guidé 








Husbands. 





sheet of lightning. 
~| and f c 


done. Add a little » 
what confectioners cali , but no vin- 
egar or pepper on any account. A little 
spice improves them, but it must be used 
with j nt. Do not stick any sharp 
instrument into him tosee if he is becom- 
tender. Stir him gently, watch the 
while lest he lie too flat and close to the 
kettle and so become useless. You can not 
fail to know when he is done. If thus 
treated you will find him very digestible, 
agreeing nicely with you and the children, 
and he will keep as long as you want, un- 
less you become careless and set him in too 
cold a place.— Baltimore American.” 
Don’t. 

Don’t start to do a day's work without 
eating a good breakfast. Don’t eat any- 
thing but well cooked and nutritious foods. 
Don’t eat what you don’t want just to save 
it. Don’t eat between meals, nor enough 
to cause uneasiness at meal time. Don't 
eat the smallest morsel unless hungry, if 
well. Don't try to keep up on coflee or 
alcoholic stimulants, when nature is calling 
you to sleep. Don’t stand over hot-air 
registers. Don't inhale hot air or fumes of 
any acids. Don't fill the gash with soot, 
sugar or anything else to arrest the hemor- 
rhage when you cut yourself, but bring the 
parts together with strips of adhesive plas- 
ter. Don’t wear thin hose or light-soled 
shoes in cold or wet weather. Don’t strain 
your eyes by reading on an empty stomach 
or when ill. Don’t ruin your eyes by read- 
ing or sewing at dusk, by a dim light or 
flickering candle, or when very tired. Don't 
sing or holloa when your throat is sore or 
you are hoarse. Don't drink ice-water when 
you are very warm, and never a glassful at 
atime, but simply sip it slowly. Don't 
take some other person’s medicine because 
you are similarly, afflicted: Don't bathe in 
less than two hours after eating. Don't eat 
in less than two hours after bathing. Don't 
call so frequently on your sick friend as to 
make your company and conversation a 
bore. Don't make a practice of relating 
seandal, or stories calculated to depress the 
spirits of the sick. Don't forget to cheer 
and gently amuse invalids when visiting 
them. Don't call on your sick friend and 
advise him to take some other medicine, 
get another doctor, eat more, eat less, sit 
up, or talk him to death before you think 
of leaving. 

In walking or other exercise, learn to 
keep the mouth firmly closed, and to breathe 
entirely through the nose. You can walk 
as far again with less fatigue and without 
getting out of breath, than when you 
breathe through the mouth. ‘Try it. 

‘The best three medicines in the world are 
warmth, abstinence and repose.—£z. 








General McClellan’s Romance. 


A very interesting story was told about 
a year ago about McClellan’s first meeting 
with his wife. He married her in 1860, and 
the relations of the two during the past 
quarter of a century have been the happi- 
est. Mrs. MeClellan accompanied her hus- 
band everywhere, end was a helpmeet in 
the true sense of the’word. She was very 
proud of her husband, and was very sensi- 
tive to any ridicule of him. He met her in 
a church in Baltimore in 1860, one cold Sun- 
day morning. He was then traveling thro’ 
the United States on a health tour and had 
reached Baltimore Saturday night. ‘The 
next morning he left the hotel and went to 
the nearest church. ‘The usher took him 
up to the front, and seated him in a pew 
which was already occupied by a very 
handsome young lady. ‘The sermon was 
prosy, and Mr. McClellan devoted himself 
to casting sly glances to his seatmate. He 
concluded that she was fair. As he caught 
a fuller view of her, he decided she was 
beautiful, and when at last he saw her 
features and her eyes looked into his, he 
felt that he As they 





had met his fate. ’ 
passed out of the pew, the young lady 
blushed under MeClellan’s admiring gaze. 
He followed her home, and found that she 
lived in one of the handsomest houses of 
the city. On inquiry he found that this 
house was owned by General R. B. Marcy, 
the father of one of his schoolmates at 
West Point. McClellan at once called up- 
on young Marcy, and thro’ him obtained an 
introduction to Marcy's sister Ellen. He 
began to pay her attentions, and found up- 
on acquaintance that she improved. His 
love was reciprocated. They were en- 
gaged, and in May, 1860, they were mar- 
ried. 





Home. 
Ifome is not made up of spacious rooms, 
new carpets, old tapestry, far-fetched pic- 
hideous decorations. Wealth, 
taste, that most indefinite nebulwe called 


They are most 


Dirt, impurity, intemperance and 
want of feeling can add misery to the 


poet’s cherished “lowly cot.” To make 
a home we need gentleness, kindness, 
fitting employment, good sense, prin- 


ciple that controls selfishness, and con- 
science trained to respect authority, duty 
and Deity. We must have woman's gen- 
tleness giving out fragrance as a_ rose 
does, and woman’s ingenuity making rough 
places plain. We must have man’s pres- 
ence, strength and honor, his force, his 
firmness on the side of right. We must 
have forbearance bred of love and patience 


And we must have—like the pure air of the 
dwelling filling all—a heart deference to 
One above, a God, a Father whose will 
fixes duty and whose approval is the joy of 
the sensitive innermost soul. 





THe First RAILROAD IN AMERICA. In 
the course of a paper read before the Frank- 
lin Institute, bearing the title ‘“lranspor- 
tation Facilities of the Past and Present,” 
Mr. Barnet Le Van, corrects the commonly 
received statement that the Granite Rail- 
road, built at Quincy, Mass., in 1827, by 
Gridley Bryant, for transporting stone for 
the Bunker Hill Monument from the Gran- 
ite — of Quincy, was the first rail- 
road built in the United States. On this 
point he presents interesting testimony to 
prove that, far from being the first, the 
Granite Railroad was really only the fourth 
in order of precedence in the United States. 
We quote from that portion of the paper re- 
lating to the subject, with the simple com- 
ment that the statements made by the au- 
that are of considerable importance from 
the standpoint of historic accuracy: “Kail- 
roads were also first introduced in Penn- 
sylvania. In September, 1809, the first ex- 
perimental track in the United States was 
laid out by John Thompson (the father 
of John Edgar Thompson, who was after- 
wards the president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company) civil engineer, of Dela- 
ware County, Pa., and constructed under 
his direction, by Somerville, a Seotch mill- 
wright, for Thomas Leiper, of Philadelphia. 
It was sixty yards (one hundred and eighty 
feet) in length, and graded one-and-one- 
half inches to the yard. The guage was 
four feet and the sleepers eight feet apart. 
The experiment with a loaded car was so 
successful that Leiper in the same year 
caused the first practical railroad in the 
United States to be constructed for the 
transportation of stone from his quarries on 
Crum Creek to his landing on Ridley Creek, 
in Delaware County, Pa., a distance of 
about one mile. It continued in use for 
nineteen years. Some of the original foun- 
dations, consisting of rock in which holes 
were drilled, and afterward plugged with 
wood to receive the spike for holding the 
sleepers in place may be seen to this day.” 





ONE OF THE “Six HUNDRED.” In the 
ocket of a drunkard who died a few days 
ago in the city prison of San Francisco, 
was found, curiqus document purporting 
to be in brief the autibiography of a man 
who began active life with more than the 
usual share of ambition and glory. In the 
worn and almost illegible page was found 
the following description of the famous 
charge at Balaklava, the writer, at the age 
of sixteen, having apparently been one of 
the immortal six hundred: “The bugles 
rang out their shrill calls to charge, and 
we went right at the center of our foes. 
The shock was a fearfulone. As we struck 
against the enemy, a Muscovite cavalry- 
man, with a look as black as hate on his 
face and his eye blazing, aimed his lance at 
my heart. I parried his blow and struck 
his weapon down, and then dispatched 
him. But it must have been from him I re- 
ceived a wound, for at night I found my 
left boot full of blood, and a lance wound 
right under the knee-cap. In. striking 
down his lance, the point of it entered my 
leg, but in the excitement of the moment 
it passed unnoticed. I never could tell how 
we ever broke thro’ the Russian lines, but 
we did. When we appeared on the other 
side I came to my senses. Then we met 
another line of the enemy, but our spirits 
were up and we passed thro’ them like a 
It was a terrific work, 
our troops red heavily. ~ That 
wound under the knee pan was all I received 
during the bloody work of the Crimean 
cam) - It fires me up a little, even 
now, when I think of those times, just like 
an old war-horse at the sound of trum- 
pet; but I don’t think I would care 
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ns to creep, 
Their drowsy eyes Jn. 4-4, . 


Blow out the light and shut the door, 
And leave them to their dreaming? 


Once upon a time (I have heard it re- 
marked that stories which begin once upon 
atime are always good, let us hope you 
will think the rule holds good in this case.) 
Well, once upon a time, a man was taking 
a epee | through a warm country, over a 
stick which rested upon his shoulder, he 
carried a bundle; in the bundle were red 
nightcaps, each with a tassel upon the top. 
Now about noon, he came to a beautiful 
grove of trees, and being very tired he de- 
cided to rest, taking a nap in the cool shade. 
Before laying himself down for a sleep, he 
took from his bundle, a nightcap, and 
drew it on his head; perhaps he had a bald 
spot on the top, over which flies delighted 
to gambol; at all events, the story says, he 





along nap. On awaking he heard a queer 
chattering above him in the branches; 
looking up he beheld a number of monkey's 
springing from bough to bough, chattering 
and making all sorts of grimaces while 
over the head of each moukey jauntily 
rested a red nightcap ; he tried in every way 
to coax the monkeys to throw down his 
stolen property, but in vain; suddenly be- 
coming vexed, he snatehed from his head 
the one which graced it, and throwing it 
down, said: ‘“*you have all the others, you 
may as well have this, too.” Imagine his 
surprise and delight when every monkey, 
following his example, snatched the cap 
from his head and threw it to the ground. 
Quickly gathering them up he called to 
mind that he had before heard much about 
monkeys’ fondness for imitating what they 
saw done, rejoicing in his’ g« fortune at 
having so easily obtained his stock-in-trade, 
he went away but soon returned with a 
bowl of water, in which he washed his 
hands with great care; then filling the 
basin with pitch, a very sticky substance, 
he withdrew. Soon down came the mon- 
keys to wash their hands. Imagine their 
consternation when they found that the 
pitch so stuck to the hair of their paws that 
they could not get away, but were all taken 
prisoners by the nightcap man, and sold to 
a showman. MABEL F. REDLON. 





CORA’Ss SCHOLARS. Cora is only six 
years old, and has been to school but a few 
weeks. She says she likes to go pretty 
well, but she would rather play school, be- 
cause she likes to be the teacher. She has 
four scholars. One is her French doll, 
Adela, who can walk and sing, “I want to 
be an angel.” Another is her rubber doll 
Polly, who is very quiet, for she can only 
sit stilland stare. Cora is going to have 
Adela try to teach her to sing, but I don’t 
believe she will succeed. Her third scholar 
is Jip, the little black-and-tan dog, but he 
is a great trouble to her, for he will not sit 
still when she tells him to, and he says 
““Bow-wow-wow!” so mnch that he dis. 
turbs the whole school. He knows how to 
stand up on his hind legs and hold a little 
block on his nese, but Cora doesn’t want 
him to do that insehool. Adela and Polly 
might laugh at him. 

Her fourth scholar, Piokie, the kitten, is 
—well, ‘she is just the worst acting little 
thing you ever saw,” Cora says. 

She bites Jip’s tail, she pulls Adela’s hair 
with her paw, she climbs on all the chairs 
in the room, and the tables too, if she feels 
like it, and sometimes when she is all tired 
out with play she sits in the middle of the | , 
floor, Washes her face and then goes fast 
asleep. She and Jip play truant very 
often, but Cora says they don’t know any 
better, so she can’t scold them. Cora’s 


not so much trouble to her teacher as Jip |i 
and Pinkie are to their teacher. 


answers. “I am a girl and know better 
than to do wrong; but little Jip and Pinkie | * 
don’t know anything, so they are not to 
blame for what they do.” AUNT EMILY. 





Dear friends of the young folks’ column: 
Since I wrote to you last February a few 


now, it has kept one week. After I wrote 
to you last winter, | met with a sad mis- 
hap. I stepped on the spoke ofa carriage 
wheel to get into it, the horse started and 
my Teg was very badly broken, and [ had 
to suffer a great amount of pain and my 
mamina had a hard time taking care of me. 
I thought I would tell the boys as a warn- 
ing, for I think I never shall do that thing 
again. [am ten years old, and have had 
a broken wrist when | was three years old, 
my share of broken bones I think. I was 
very much interested in Charlie H. Hill's 
letter of Stockton, California. The girls 
have told what they do, so I will tell how 
I passed a part of my time while I was 
obliged to stay'in with my broken leg. 1 
made patchwork enough for a quilt all my- 
self, mamma cut and basted it. 1 helped her 
make crazy patchwork, knit quite a lot, 
aud in May I made May baskets for the 
others to hang. I will now tell Susie A. 
Lewis of North Falmouth, how many 
words I have found in Chester Allan 
Arthur; I have 277, and if Susie would like 
a list of them I will exchange with her if 
she will send her list to me at North Pa- 
lermo, as that is my post office address, I 
will send mine to her. 1 will answer 
Gracie Robbin’s conundrum; Why is the 
wick of a candle like the city of Athens? 
Because itis in Greece. The Farmer has 
been taken in my mamma's family 36 
years and we all prize it very highly. and 
I do the childrens’ column very much in- 
deed. I will not write any more this time. 
Albion. GERSHAM ©, ROBINSON. 





Dear Editor: Here is a letter I thought I 
would send for the young folks’ column, 
and I hope you will put it inas I never 
have written before. Dear readers of the 
young folks’ column. As I have never 
written before for the Farmer, I thought I 
would try, and if this is put in I shall write 
again. I like to read the young folks’ col- 
ump very much. I go to school and study 
history, geography, physiology, grammar, 
arithmetic, reading, spelling and writing. 
Iam real glad the girls send riddles for I 
have got'a riddle book and am _ getting all I 
can. I will close by answering Myra L. 
K's riddle. ‘The answer is Andrew. 
Gardiner. W. E. B. 





Dear Editor: Tam a little girl9 years 
old; Lam going to school, it has kept 11 
weeks and is going to keep one week more. 
I study fifth reader, arithmetic, geography 
and spelling. I have for pets, a ieltten, a 
lamb and a little chicken; the kitty’s name 
is Daisy, the lamb’s is Flossie, and the 
chicken’s is Pertie. I like to read Old 
Mother's letters very much. I will send 
some riddies. ‘Thirty white horses upon a 
red hill, now they tramp, now they champ, 
now they stand still. Here is another. 
Higher than a house, higher than a tree, oh, 
what ever can that be. I guess I have 
written enough this time. 

, MINNIE E. LITTLEFIELD. 





Mr. Editor: It has been a long time sinee 
I have written for your paper. I have been 
sick ever since last June; I am just gettin 
so Il go out some when it is pleasant. i 
was sick in bed two weeks. I like to read 
the young folks’ letters very much. -I only 
went to school three weeks last summer. | 
have got one sister and two brothers. I 
will close by sending a riddle: What is 
that which goes up the hill and down the 
hill, and spite of all yet standeth still? 
Please answer this, 

Canaan. LINNIE M. GOODRIDGE. 





put on a red cap and composed himself for |+ 


Hunvt’s (Kidney and Liver) REMEDY, forthe dis- 
eases it is prepared for than ina barrel of the so- 
called cures ; the dose is 20 to 30 drops. 

ari 
the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Blac 


the entire system, and it is “Never known to fail.” 
Fevers and Rheumatism and all diseases which 


come from impure blood. 
mother tells her she hopes her little gir] is | the springs that supply it, pure, and the stream flow- 


“Why, mother, of course I am not,” Cora | #8 described on second page of our Banner Book. 


Stomach, Bladder and Urinary 
with life and action, causing them to free the sys 
tem from the poisonous waste which brings disease 
and death. 


. rn moves the cause—stimulates and assists the 
lines and it was printed, [ thought I would | tions of the Kidneys, Liver and Urinary organs. 
write another letter. am gomg to se 

her letter. [am goimg to school ati 
Female Weakness, and prevent monthly suffering. 


sulting Physician at this office. 








y we sell; and we assure 
we have never had a single 





can sell no other, everybody wants CUTICURA, 
MILLER & CHAPMAN, Druggists. 
LOUISIANA, Mo, * 


SALT RHEUM CURED. 


Two of the worst cases of Salt Rheum I ever saw 
sales exceed those of all other like remedies. 


cuRA. GEORGE A. ANTHONY, Druggist. 
KEWANEE, ILL. 


BARBER’S ITCH CURED. 





the last six years, an 
sal satisfaction. y 
Barber's Itch when other remedies failed. 

W. C. ANDREWS, Druggist, CorrLanp, O. 





DOCTOR'S PRESCRIBE THEM. 


for all skin diseases. 
HARVEL, ILL. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 
Are sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1.00; SOAP 2c. POTTER DkuG 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
GRUB Pimples, Skin Blemishes and Baby Hu- 


CATARRH 


7 Great Balsamic Distill- 
ation of Witch Hazel, Am- 
erican Pine, Canada Fir, Mar- 


J. C. WILSON, M. D. 










Cure, forthe immediate re- 
lief and pernament cure of 
every form of Catarrh, from a 
simple Cold inthe Head to 
Loss of Smell, Taste and Hear- 
ing, Cough and Catarrhal Con- 
sumption. Complete Treat- 
ment, consisting of one bottle Radical Cure, one box 
Catarrhal Solvent and one Improved Inhaler, in one 
package, may now be had of ali Druggists for $1.00. 
Ask for SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE. 


Complete Treatment with Inhaler; $1 


“The only absolute specific we know of.”— Med. 
imes. “The best we have found ina lifetime of 
suffering.”—Rev- Dr. Wiggin, Bostun.—After a 
long struggle with Catarrh the RADICAL CURE has 
conquered.”"—Rev. S. W. Monroe, Lewisburgh, Pa. 
—*I have not found a case that it did not relieve at 
once.”—Andrew Lee, Manchester, Mass. 


Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 


“I MUST GIVE UP, I cannot bear this 
pain, l ache all over, and nothing I try 
loes me any good.” Back-ache weak- 
ness, Uterine pains, Soreness, Lameness, 
% Hacking Cough, Pleurisy and Chest pains 
i cured by that new, original and elegant 
antidvic to pain and inflammation the CuricuRA 
ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. a y adapted to ladies 
by reason of its delicate odor and gentle mendicinal 
action. At D .; five for $1.00. Mailed 
free by Porter DauG & CHEMICAL Co., Boston. 


TRUE ECONONY. 


Every one must practice true enonomy to succeed 
in life. But itis no economy to buy “shoddy” arti- 
cles; bad Flour, bad Butter aud bad Food of any 
kind are not economical to use at any price; a thou- 
sand times worse is a “shoddy” medicine that pre- 
tends to cure, but makes the patient worse. 

#@- As the best food is the cheapest because it is 
nutritious and strengthening to the whole system, 
even in small quantities, s0 is a pure medicine, 
which cures every time, even in small doses; there 
fore always keep in mind these Jen Solid Facts. 
a@-“There is more real solid cure in one bottle of 






















t cures, restores, regulates and invigorates 
er and Urinary 
tite and rebuilds 








organs, creates a marvelous app 


agit will prevent as well as cure, Malaria, 


Keep the fountain and 


ng therefrom will be healthful and life-giving. 
#@- Special and interesting case of Bright's dis- 


a@-Hunt’s (Kidney and Liver) REMEDY purifies 
he Blood, thereby keeping the Kidneys, Liver, 
organs vigorous 


It reaches the seat of the disease at once—re- 
fune- 


Save your health by using Hunt's (Kidney 
ziver) REMEDY, as millions will not recom- 
It will cure 





yense the loss of the priceless boon. 


Correspondence freely answered by our Con- 





a@@ The largest sales are at 
the home of the medicine; 
where it is best known it is used 
most extensively and prescrib’d 
by 75 physicians. What bettter 
endorsement could be offered? 


Price $1.25 norree. 


HUNT'S REMEDY CO., 


Providence, R. |. 
Sold by All Druggists. 


E Happiness 


results from that true contentment which 
indicates perfect health of body and mind. 
You may possess it, if you will purify and 
{nvigorate your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parila. E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H., 
writes: “I suffered for years with Scrof- 
ulous humors, After using two bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 


Found 


great relief. It hus entirely restored me to 
health.” James French, Atchison, Kans., 
writes: “To all persons suffering from 
Liver Complaint, I would strongly recom- 
mend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 
with a disease of the liver for nearly two 
yeurs, when a friend advised me to take 
this medicine. It gave prompt relief, and 
has cured me.” Mrs. H. M. Kidder, 41 
Dwight st., Boston, Mass., writes: “ For 
several years I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parijia in my family. I never feel safe, 


At Home 


without it. As a liver medicine and 
general purifier of the blood, it has no 
equal.” Mrs. A. B. Allen, Winterpock, 
Va., writes: “My youngest child, two 
years of age, was taken with Bowel Com- 
plaint, which we could not cure. We tried 
many remedies, but he continued to grow 
worse, and finally became so reduced in 
flesh that we could only move him upon 
a pillow. It was suggested by one of the 
doctors that Scrofula might be the cause 
of the trouble. We procured a bottle of 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


and commenced giving it to him. It surely 
worked wonders, for, in a short time, he 
was completely cured.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Maas.. U.S. A. 





Dear Editor: ‘This is the first time I ever 
wrote for the young folks’ column. I am 
seven years old. For pet; I have a cat and 
kitten; | have one sister; I study arith- 
metic, geography, spelling, and I read and 
write. [have got twenty-five dolls. We 
have two birds; they quarrel like every- 
thing sometimes. I like Old Mother's let- 
ters; | wish I knew how she looks and 
where she lives, and what her name is, 
Manchester. MABEL M. OSBORNE. 


Mr. Editor: 1 got 150 words out of 
“Chester Allen Arthur,” and 101 words 
out of “Princeton.” I think I shall keep a 
list of numes of those who write for the 
young folks’ column of volume 54. _ I will 
close by sending a charade. My first is on 
a railroad and it 3 tearing by, it goes so 
swiftly, you'd think it could almost fly; 
my second affects the apple and the potato, 
too, my whole is a root well known to you. 
Harry EpGar GREEN. 


Mr. Editor: 1am a little boy; my father 
takes the Maine Farmer. Il went to school 
this fall 8 weeks, and our winter term will 
begin in One week. ‘This fall we had an ex- 








PURE i: AustAN BEES, 





The Controllable Bee-Mive 


— AND — 
NEW SYSTEM OF Btc-KEEPING 


} ae pin with vrorrr. I have received ene 
do! vwofit, from the sale of Box Honey 
from ons Hive of Bees iv ove year. 


CIRCULARS FREE! 
MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, 


West Gorham, Maine, 
Write for Circular 
13t47 


Bevery one who has e arm or Garden can keep 
' 





hibition the last week of our school, the 
funds went to buy wall maps and a dic- 
tionary. I will answer Myra L.. K’s riddle. 
His name is Andrew. I will close by ask- 
ing of what country is the puff adder a 
native. H. R. D. 


Nedgwick. 
Mr. Editor: This is the first time I have 
written for the yonng folks’ column. We 
have a dog and two kitties. The dog's 


name is Spot. I have a brother and sister. 








Nos. 204 and 206 West 
a ctertacantpemsssaas: 0 





N. Pittston. 








A lady leaving home was thus addressed 


by her little boy: “Mamma, will you re- 
member and me a penny whistle? 
And let it be a ‘li one, so that I can 


HO paicroree: Conn Steam Card Works, fiarefond cx 





Scrap Pictures and 48 New Chromo and 








use it on Sunday. 


your CUTICURA REMEDIES 
and 


for the three or four have never 
heard a t goad wi fayor. Your 
a Soar ag 1 / best ie _ 
we handle, and prized here 
Its soothing and softening e y m the skin. 
d. CLIFTON WHEA , JR, 5 
Wine v 
THE LARCEST SALE. 


Our sales of CUTICURA are as large, If not larger, 

any medicine you that 
instance in which the 
d. As to your soap, we 


were cured by your CUTICURA REMEDIES, and their 
I sell 
very little of pod other medicinal Soap than CurTI- 


Thave been selling ro CUTICURA REMEDIES for 
I find that they give univer. 
They cured me of a severe case of 


The CUTICURA REMEDIES are excellent remedies 


AND 

















THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 


The aim of the Companion is, to provide the best matter for the instruction and entertainment of its subscribers. In pursuance of this 
purpose, we announce important accessions to its list of Contributors, that already includes nearly all the distinguished Authors of this country and 
Great Britain, and some of those of France and Germany. A few selections from the Announcements for the year 1886 are given below. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


A CAPITAL SERIAL FOR BOYS, by 
IRON TRIALS, a Thrilling Story, by 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER, by 

QUEER NEIGHBORS, by 


AWAY DOWN IN POOR VALLEY, by 


ARCTIC ADVENTURES, by 

THE SLAVE CATCHERS of Madagascar, 
AMONG THE BREAKERS, by 
CANADIAN ADVENTURES, by 
ADVENTURES OF STOWAWAYS, by 


Adventures. 


Lieut. GREELY, 
Lieut. SHUFELDT. 

Cc. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
E. W. THOMSON. 

WM. H. RIDEING. 





U. 8. N. 


MY ESCAPE from Morro Castle, by a Cuban Patriot, JUAN ROMERO. 


A BOY'S ADVENTURES in Montana, by 
MY ADVENTURE with Road Agents, 


JAMES W. 


EXPLOITS with Submarine Boats and Tor- 


pedoes in Naval Warfare, by 


Special Articles. 


CHANCES FOR AMERICAN BOYS, by 
DRAMATIC EPISODES in English History, by 
GLIMPSES OF ROUMANIA, by 
A MUSIC LESSON, by the Famous Singer, 
OBSCURE HEROES, by 
THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES, by 
THE SPEED OF METEORS, by 
OUR FUTURE SHOWN BY THE CENSUS, by 
ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, by 


ADVICE TO A BOY 
ENTERING COLLEGE, 
Four Papers, by 


Useful and Practical. 


BOYS WHO CAME FROM THE FARM, 
VIOLIN BOWING—Buying a Violin, by 
LOCKS AND KEYS; or Wonders of Locksmiths, 
SMALE STOCK-RAISING for Boys, by 
SHORT-HAND AS A PRCFESSION, 


H. BUTTER 


H. E. 


ROBT. D. 


TOWLE. 


FRANK W. CALKINS. 
T. C. HOYT. 





President C. W. ELIOT, of Harvard University. 
President NOAH PORTER, of Yale College. 

President F. A. P. BARNARD, of Columbia College. 
Professor MOSES COIT TYLER, of Cornell College. 





WORTH. 
BRAIN, 
WILLIS. 


LEMUEL PAXTON. 
HERBERT W. GLEASON. 


EOW TO FORM a Young fviks’ Shakespeare Club, Prof. W.J. ROLFE. 
HOME-SEEKING IN TEE WEST—Homesteading— 
How Land is Pre-empted—Farming and Irriga- 
tion—How to Secure Land by Tree Culture, by E. V. SMALLEY. 


Illustrated Sketches. 


YOUNG MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, by 


AMONG CANNIBALS, by 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS BISMARCK, by 


LORD TENNYSON AMONG i\ IS FAMILIARS, by 


‘ FIGHTING THE ARCTIC COLD, by 


AN EDITOR'S EXPERIENCE IN THE WILD WEST, 

LIFE IN TURKEY, by the U. S. Minister to Turkey, 

TRICKS OF MAGIC AND CONJURING EXPLAINED, 

BITS OF TRAVEL IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA and Santa Fe, by 
— —— TN 

The EDITORIALS on leading events at home and abroad will be fundamental in character, and marked in their impartial 


treatment of the subjects discussed. ‘Ihe CHLLDREN’S PAGE will be a special feature, as heretofore, and will be filled with 





stories, jingles, and pictures adapted to the youngest readers. 


FREE 10 JAN. |, 1886 


Subscription Price, $1.75 a year. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 41 Temfle Place, BOSTON, MASS. 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion 
free from the time the subscription is received to January Ist, 1886, and a full 
g year’s subscription from that date. Remit Money Order, Check, or Registered Letter. 


Sample Copies Free. Please mention this Paper. 


1886. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 

M. R. HOUSEKEEPER. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 

CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCE. 


Natural History. 


INCIDENTS OF ANIMAL Sagacity, by REV. J. G. WOOD. 
NEW STORIES from the Fisheries, by Prof. SPENCER F. BAIRD. 
DOGS WHO EARN THEIR LIVING, by JAMES GREENWOOD. 
STORIES of Old Trappers and Fur-Buyers, ¥. W. CALKINS. 
AMUSING SKETCHES of Whale-Hunting, A. F. MYERS. 
PERILS OF PEARL DIVING, by Col. T. W. KNOX. 
THE ROGUE ELEPHANT, by W. T. HORNADAY. 
THE KEEPERS OF THE ZOO: or Anecdotes 
about Animals, gleaned from the Keepers 
of the Gardens, London, by 





ARTHUR RIGBY. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 

CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
CANON FARRAR. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 





Entertaining. 


PERSONAL ANECDOTES of John Marshall, 

DRIFTED IN: A Story ef a Storm-Bound Train, 
EXPLOITS OF AMERICAN BICYCLISTS, by BENJ. F. SPENCER. 
A RAW RECRUIT, and What Happened te Him, A. D. CHILDS. 
STORIES OF LETTER-CARRIERS, by T. W. STARKWEATHER. 
THE PERILS OF PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN, Dr. W. A. HAMMOND. 
A BOY at the Battle of Fredericksburg, by THOS. S. HOPKINS. 
THE “CRITTER BACK” REGIMENT, and 

Other Tales of Old Campaigns, by 


J. ESTEN COOKE. 
OSCAR KNOX. 





AMOS MURRAY. 


H. W. LUCY, 

JOSEPH HATTON, 

MRS. E. M. AMES. 
BRAM STOKER. 

Lieut. SCHWATEA. 

J. L. HARBOUR, 

Hon. 8. 8. COX. 

“PROF. HOFFMAN.” 
HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 




















KNOW THYSELF, ie 
GREAT Medical Work on MANHOOD! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debili- 





ty, Premature decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and 


eXCeSSER, 
aged and old. 


valuable. 


the untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or 
A book for every man, young, middle- 


It contains 125 prescriptions for all 
acute and chronic diseases, each one of which is in- 


So found by the Author, whose experi 


ence for 23 years is such as probably never before 


fell to the lot of any physician. 


300 pages, bound in 


beautiful French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, 


will be refund 
by mail, post 
Send now. 


wid. 
Gold me 
the National Medics 
of which the Hon. P. A. Biss 
ers of the Board the reader is r 
The Science of Life should be read by the young 


ed in ev 
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Illustrative sample, 
warded to the author by 
Association 





the money 
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6 cents. 








to the President 
d associate offic 
pect®ully referred. 


for instruction, and by the aflicted for relief. It 
will benefit all.—London Lancet. 


There is no member of society to whom the 
ence of Life will not‘be useful, whether youth, par 


Sei 


ent, guardian, instructor or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

> Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. 

No. 4, Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., 
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“CANDEE” ARCTICS 


—WITH— 


DOUBLE THICK BALL. 
Two Years me 


“6 AQOe” 


CUble Thick Ball 


The “Canprs” RrBper Co. give a better Rub- 
than can be obtained elsewhere for the same 


ber 

money, with their great 

DOUBLE THICK BALL. : 

rubber right under the tread, gives DOUBLE WEAR. 
Ask to see the “*CANDEE”’? Double Thick Ball 

Rubbers in Boots, Arctics, Overshoes, Alaskas. 


A Common Sense 


don Lancet. 






; gouble Wear 


sole 








improvement of the 


The extra thickness of 
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THE. NEW REMEDY. 
Recommended by the highest med- 
ieai authority, including the Lon 


A PosITIVE CURE FOR 


CATARRH! 


Asthma, Hay Fever, 
COLD IN THE HEAD. 
These tabloids are in the forms 
of suppositories, and are applied 
direct to the 


nasal passages. 


Price, $1 per box, at druggists, or by mail. 


WwUleow 


any other 
(SGriee BREYER raze Teo | meet da 


Tu ‘ 

WHAT IS DYSPEPSIA? 

Among the many symptoms 
of Dyspepsia or indigestion, 
the most prominent are: Va- 
riable appetite; faint,gnawing 
feeling at pit of the stomach, 
with unsatisfied craving for 
food; heartburn, feeling of 
weight and wind in the stom- 
ach, bad breath, bad taste in 
the mouth, low spirits, general 
prostration, 
constipation. Thereisno form 
of disease more prevalent than 
Dyspepsia, and none so pecul- 
iar to the high-living and rap- 
id-eating American people. 
Alcohol and tobacco produce 
Dyspepsia; also, bad air, etc. 


ALLEN COCAINE MFG. CO., 
1 


254 B’way, N. Y, 








headache, 
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BURDOCK BLOOD 


BITTERS, will cure the _— 
case, by regulating the bo 
and toning up the digestive 
organs. Sold everywhere. 
HEEBNER'’S 
RAILWAY HORSE POWER 


—wWITH PATENT— 


Level Tread and Speed Regulator. 





HEEBNER’S LITTLE GIANT 


Threshing Machine 


Will thresh and clean more or grass than 
y machine of the same size ever made. 
has an iron cylinder concave, with, steel 
Tye Te aged the dust-away from 

fan. paainaibe 

Drag and Cireular Saw Machine. The Union 
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Catalogue. 


86 Union St., Portland, Me. 
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Never varies, does not co 


Washing Quality, which 


cally recommended by 


Wone should be deceived, 





stamped on every bar. 





one particle of the adultera- 
tions used to reduce the cost of 


PURE GOODS | 
But DOES possess the FULL} 
VALUE of every Legitimatel /Steam Job Printing Office, |i-"5" Finn, sammsnm,n, 


it every advantage over Soaps 
of doubtful character; practi-} 


manufacturers in imitating it. 
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FOR SALE! 


Sacre farm in China, 
buildings, fine orchare 
neighborhood, handy t 
Churches, Post Office, 


7 
o_, - 

te at, 
saGr 
oe watered. Price, #1600. 


120 acre farm in Vassalboro’. 


last year; 2 houses, 2 barns. 
@ acre farm in Windsor. 
school and church privileges, Post-Oftice 
convenient, good house and barn, wel 
Price, $1200. 
2-story house and l0 acres of land in 
Price, $1100. 
nd lot in Lewiston. 












ranging in prices from $100 to $4500. 
sirable farm property. 
E. W. WHITEHOUSE, 





Burlington, Vt., Proprietors 





Its effects are instanta 


Large orchard, ex 
cellent land, plenty of wood, cut some 60 tons of hay 
Price, $3300. 

Good land, excellent 


and lots in Augusta, Maine, 
Also other de- 


Att'y at Law, Augusta, Maine. 
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TRUSSES! 


or HERNIA success-| 


RUPTURE 
fully remedied and relieved 
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We make a specialty of adjusting | is73. 
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FIT IN EVERY CASE. 
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kK ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, 
4 held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday o 
November, 1885. 
EVELYN R. WEBBER, Administratrix on the es 
tate of HERBERT F. Werener, late of China, tn said 
County, deceased, having presented her first account 
of administration of sald estate for allowance 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively, prior to the second Monday of 
December next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons Interested may 
attend at a Probate Court then to be held at Augusta 
| and show cause, if any, why the same should not be 
| allowed. H. 8. WEBSTER, Judge 
ATTEST: HOWARD OWEN, Register 2° 





D 
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Job Printing. 


The Proprietors of the 


LAMBARD, OSCAR HOLWAY 


—HAVE— 







| [2 ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court 
November, 1885. 
HARRIET 5 
P . 
will and testament of GRoRGE W. STANLEY, late of 
Augusta, in said county deceased, having presented 
allowance 
| ORDERED, That notice thereof be given thre 
: | December next, In the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
Refitted in a Thorough Manner printed in Augusta, that all persons interested ay 
, > 
and show cause, if any, why the same should " 
allowec H. 8. WEBSTER, Judg 


| K held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
AINE FARMER 
HARLES F. WOODARD, Trustees under th: 
their third account as Trustees of said will for 
| weeks successively prior to the second Monday of 
attend at a « Court then to be held at A 
ATTEST: HOWARD OWEN, Register. 


—THEIR— 


Court 
QA held at Angusta, on the fourth Monday of 


rember, 1 


| ” ENNEBEC COUNTY....J/n Probate 
N 


said county, deceased, having presented his t 
and final count of administration of said estat 
allowance 
OxpeERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Monda 
| oh the Maine Farmer, a ne 
that all persons inter 
ourt, then to be held at 


And having secured the services of first- 
class Job Printers, under the charge 










of an Experienced Foreman, 





ec, if any, why the same should 
1. H. 8. WEBSTER, Judy? 
yWARD OWEN, Register. 2 





| 
They are now Prepared to Execute | 
i ‘oC mee ¢ ate Y ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, 
with Ne atness and Dispatch, K np Beng y py Bs 
Every Varicty of | vember, 1886. 
JOHN GOWELL, Executor of the last will and 
| testament of SAMUEL Woop, late of Augusta, in 
| said county, deceased, having presented his final ac 
count as Executor of said will for allowance 
ORDERED: That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior te the second Monday of 
December next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Probate Court then to be held at Augus 
ta, and show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. H. 8. WEBSTER, Judge 
Attest: Howarp OWEN, Register. ” 


¥ ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Court of Probate, 
kK held at Augusta, on the second Monday of Ne 
vember, 1886. 

HELEN 8. ROBINSON, widow of Josern E. Ros 
INSON, late of Augusta, in said county, deceased, 
having presented her application for allowance vut 
of the persona! estate of said deceasec 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively, In the Maine Farmer, printed 
} in Augusta, in said county, that all persons intercet 
ed may attend ata Probate Court to be held at Au 
gusta, on the second Monday of December next, 
and show cause, if any they have, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be granted. 

H. 8. WEBSTER, Judge. 
HOWARD Owen, Register. a 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK, 


—AND— 


Ceneral Job Printing. 


PAMPHLETS, 
TOWN REPORTS, 


TOWN ORDERS, 





Attest 
. ric cREBY GIVE p subscrib 
HANDBILLS, | N® ICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sul ri 


er has been duly appointed Administratrix on 

the estate of Wiiiiam L. LANE, late of Readfield, 

in the Couaty of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and 

has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 

| directs persons, therefore, having demands 

against the estate of said deceased are desired to ex 

hibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 

| said estate are requested to make immediate py 
ment to LOTTIE GILMAN LANE 
Nov. 9, 1885. td 


YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the subecri- 
N ber has been duly ——— Executrix of the 

| last will and testament of SAMUEL Gone, ate of 
ey 7 * | Augusta, in the County of Kennebec, deceased, te+ 
BRIEFS, ETC. tate, and has undertaken that trust by giving bovd 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore, having 

demands inst the estate of said deceased, are de 

sired to exhibit the same for settlement; and al) in 

| debted to said estate are requested to make immedi 


. ‘ 
Printed with Care and Accuracy, | ste’ payments HOXANA E- GUILD 
| Nov. 9, 1885. I" 

YOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, That the subscr 

ber has been duly appointed Executor of the 

| last willand testament of ASENATH MERCHANT, 

late of Belgrade, in the County of Kennebec, de 

ceased, testate, and has undertaken that trust by 

giving bond as the law directs All persons, there 

bre, having demands against the estate of said de- 

ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for settle 

ment; and all indebted to said estate are requested 
to make immediate payment to 

Nov. 9, 1885. THOMAS ELDRE “ 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. | YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the subscri 


iP ber*has been duly appointed Administratrix 
with the will annexed, on the estate of ISAIAH Kob- 
BINS, late of Vassalboro’ in the County of Kenn« hee, 
deceased, testate, and has undertaken that trust by 
| giving bond as the law directs All persons, there 
BADCER & MAN LEY, | fore, having demands against the estate « | de 
| ceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement, 

Williams Block, Water St., two Doors South | and all indebted to said estate are requested t) ine 
of Kennebec Bridge. | immediate payment to Jt DITH ROBBINS 

| Nov. 9, 1885. i* 


1sss | K ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, a 
= IX Augusta, on the second Monday of November 
1886. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting 
| the last will and testament of Crnpaniiia ©. COT 
| TLE, late of Mt. Vernon, in said county, dec eased, 
| having been presented for probate 
| ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday of 
| December next, in the Maine Farmer, a new — 
| printed in Augusta, that all persons interest 

attend at a Court of Probate, then to be holden # 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the said ' 
| strument should not be proved, approved and 4! 
| lowed, as the last will onl testament of the said de 
ceased. . 8. WEBSTER, Judge 
tiest: HOWARD OWEN, Register. * 


7 ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate Court, a 
Augusta, on the second Monday of November, 


R85. ' 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to 


CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS, 


PROGRAMMES, 


PRICES REDUCED! 

















STOCK AS REPRESENTED. PRICES REASONABLE. 
lst on chicks and 24 on fowl at New England Fair, 
2d on chicks at Maine State Fair. 4 pairs scori 
178%, 176, 176 and 1754, being the highest score oF 
any, save one pair; with chicks not matured, and 
losing from 3 to 8 points dg on weight. Cock- 
erels and pullets, not related, for anie at reasonable ; 7 8. CUTH- 
rates; also choice yearold hens. Can also supply ee a ie “* ——o deceased, 
former patrons with stock not related to what they j having been § med ter probate ’ 
now have. Write for prices and circular. | ORDERED, eee t notice thereof be given three 
G. M. TWITCHELL, weeks successively prior to the second Mosdey < 
yi RRADWTELD, Marne, | Decemer peta sea thet al persons imcresed al 
attend at a Court of Probate then to ‘ 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the said . 
| strument should not be proved, approved and : 
lowed, as the last will and testament of the said ¢& 
ceased. H. 8. WEBSTER, Judge 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. - 


THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, BY 


BADCER & MANLEY. 


Orrice: WILLIAMS BLOCK, WATER STREET, 
Within two doors of the Bridge. 
TERMS: $2 Per Annum, in Advance. 
FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Wirnx THE Yeap, $2.50 WILt ne 
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OF 
MAINE STATE GRANGE. 


ATRONS OF HUSBANDRY—1885. 









e>apm 


ee?* et 


EODP 
5 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
FREDERICK Routk, D. M. HALL, Ez-Oficio. 
Lewiston; G. A, HALL, So. Water- 


neisen ; tiunrer, Strong; J. W. Lana, Bow 
ford; 4. ™ 
meeting of the State Grange at Augusta, 


pani. 16th and 17th. 





Over two. hundred Maine Patrons took 
the advance degree at the National Grange, 
Boston. 
The exports of butter and cheese for 
October, with comparisons, were ; 
1 


14. Ts. 1884. 

Pounds. Pounds. Value. Value 

,750 8,631,919 $646,479 $974,909 

Samer, Strings 3,064,906 $397,502 587 SI0 
uuer, + a pelhae ee 


It is said that some of Tennessee's lead- 
ing flock-masters have resolved to abandon 
the business, owing to the unequal compe- 
auen between 300,000 sheep and 500,000 
dogs. 4S 

A subject announced for discussion at 
. meeting of the Androscoggin Po- 
the best method 
If that organiza- 


the next ; i 
mona Grange is, **What is 


of managing husbands?” 
tion can find no more important work than 


this, we should say its mission is well nigh 
played out. ks 

The immense apple crop of western 
New York is finding an outlet still furthe: 
Large shipments of the best fruit 
re made to Chicago and Omaha and othe: 
pairs cities. The crop wae light in the 
west and there is an opening for much of | 


west. 





the eastern fruit. 
The apple markets abroad are still over-| 
stocked and prices rule low. ‘I her wer 
shipments from Montreal with the | 
igation at that port, » hich 
shipments from Boston 
a supply that 


large 
closing of nav 
with the moderate 
and New York 

crowded prices down. 


made up 


all at once, the poor farmers are 
who are chiefly benefitted 

! To meet the 
ated at 


Now, 
the ones 
the bogus butter business: 
determined opposition manife 
cago by the American Butter, ¢ heese and 
Egg Association against all forms of coun 
terfeit butter, the manufa rs tively 
approac h the farmer, an 1 with oily wo 
laid, represent that the bu 


Chi 


turers 


smoothly 
isa great boon to him, an 1 that 
by the che 


he is tin 
principal one benefited 
his cattle 
for the tallow that is sold for itter. al 
his hogs bring a higher pric e for the lar 
that is mixed with it. And they a 
duped a long list of prominent farmers t 
sign a memorial to the State Board of Ag 

ment of th 


much as sell for more mo 


tually 


business! Shame on farmers who will al 


low themselves to be fooled by soph 


such 

istry! 
rhe pork packing industry of the coun 
try shows a large increase of business over 
last year. During the first two weeks of 
November the total packing of the country 
amounted to about 590,000 barrels, against 
about 350,000 for the corresponding weeks | 
of last year. Round hogs in our hon 
markets are selling at the extreme 
price of five and a half cents a pound, | 
a price without below the | 
cost of production. to 
sue in such a case is to reduce the stock 
There is waste or cheap material on the | 
farm on which a few pigs can be fed and | 
| 


low | 


question 
The 


course pur 


grown at small cost. Above this, the bus 
iness, for the present, should be discon 
tinued. It requires but a short time to 
multiply pigs again when prices will war 

rant it. True, the pigs are needed to swell 
the 


some 


manure heap, always too snull, but 


other time may ln 


course for the 


provided to meet the deficiency. At any | 
rate pork is now too low to be made for 
sale toan extent further than to utilize 


otherwise waste matertal. 


The Connecticut Board of Agriculture, 
under the efficient 
tary Gold, has arranged the following pro 
gramme for its annual winter meeting to 
be held at Norwich: 

TUESDAY, December bith 

Introductory Exercise 


management of evr 


10.30 A.M 





11.00 A.M. Leeture, Nutritiveand Manurial Vale 
of Wheat Bran Dr. bE. Jenkin 
200 P.M. Lecture. Insects lnjurious te the j 
ple Prof. BO POK 
400P.M. A Paper. How to Save d How t 
Keep Our Fruits I. M. Augur 
700P.M. Lecture. The Germ The 
Lno 
WEDNESDAY, December lth 
0.30 A.M. Lecture. Laws Relating to Anim 
Labor Contracts, Land la r 
ant A. A. Brownin 
12.00 M A Paper. The Game Law 
DD. McLellan Keise 
200P.M. Lecture. What the Cattle hive aid 
about Twenty Different Kind Food 
During Ten Years 
Prof. W Brown 
740P.M. Lecture. Milk for Tow onl Chek 
Its Production and Care 
Prof, W. HL. Brewe 
THURSDAY, December 17th 
10.30 A.M. Lecture. Some New Features of th 
Dairy Interest 
Prof. William Brown 
2.00P.M. A Paper. Agricultural Fair 
KR. Ss. Hinmea 
300P.M. A Paper, Experiment with ert 
on izers. «. Fairel 
730P.M. A Talk with the Young Folks of Un 


Farm. Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slossen 


Through the courtesy of the Secretary of | 
the Maine State Board of Agriculture, we 
are in receipt of the annual report of that 
Board for the year 1884, being the 28th 
year of publication. This report is 
exceedingingly neat and well printed vol 
ume of 


in its 
the | 


’ 
of 


100 pages, and viewed only 
mechanical execution, does credit to 
Board, the and the 
Maine. This is more than we can say for 
some of the reports of States nearer Lome 
We find, too, that the contents of the book 
do not suffer when compared with the book 
itself. A large part of the volume 
voted to the milk, butter and creamery bus 
iness, 


State 


Secretary 


is ce 


and the management of dairy stock. 
These papers appear to us to be very valu- 
able, and are replete with interest even to 
the Virginian. Milk and butter men here 
could profit by a perusal of these essays 
It is evident that the citizens of Maine | 
take a deep.and abiding interest in what- 
ever relates to rural industry. They are 
Wide awake and progressive. Would that 
, lice enthusiasm were felt in the Old Do 
minion.— Rural Messenger, Petersburg, Va. | 





The magnitude of the cattle interests of 
the country was strikingly set forth in a | 
Statement made by the Commiésioner of | 
Agriculture before the Cattle Growers’ | 
Convention at Chicago. Mr. Colman said 
that a column of cattle twelve deep stretch- 
ing from New York to San Francisco and 
back again to Boston, would contain about 
the tumber of cattle that there are in the 
United States. ‘The value of this vast herd 
the commissioner placed at about $1,200,- 
000,000, and he said that the annual prod- 
gs these animals exceeded in value 

mes the yearly earnings of all the 
a of the country. This great source 
ie poe: he said, was threatened by a 
The - ous danger—contagious disease. 
“ee Pp eet declared that there was 
~ rovwke yin law for the slaughtering 
po ~_— cattle and the stamping out of 
pono by extermination, For this 
* A ee Congress should be asked 
nemned a ate money. The convention 
“anerws a a Strongly in favor of Mr. Col- 
sitions Ij ws. Itis noticeable that propo- 
slike this meet with less and less op- 
Position as time goes on. 
regulation of 
trial inters 
ity of ac 


The successful 
great commercial and indus- 
*st8 appéars to demand uniform- 
tion toan extent which was little 


SUsDEC 
a 4 generation or two ago.—Brad- 


SESS a ae 

— at the Fat Stock Show. 
dogs = recent Live Stock Show at Chi- 
Pres was a strong competition In all 
Sse8, and itis claimed tliat the ex- 


managers and beef raisers will 

for tome. nO preiniums were arranged 
80 old as four years. 

entries, year-old class there were 29 

Heretonds three prizes all went to grade 

«The first prize steer was one- 


by 
blood, 
weigh 
the ot] 
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three « 
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Shorth 
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days o 
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